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“Let us labor for security of free — | 
thought, free speech, free press, | 
privileges for all men, irrespect- 4 ee 
ive of nationality, color, or relig- 
solve that not one dollar appropri- | 
of any sectarian school; resolve | — 
support any institution save those | : 
where'every child may get common- al 
school education, unmixed with any a 
atheistic, pagan, or sectarian teach- " 
ing; leave the matter of relig- .. 
ious teaching to the family al- 
tar, and keep Church and State 
forever separate. 
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' public service, the present method of secur- 
_ ing a nomination seems to be avoidance of 


-; and he secured it. 
- less to his management than to the fortu- 
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“THE. OF PARTIES. 


HE late dinner at the Lotus Club, at 
which men of all parties cheerfully 
hobnobbed together and bantered each oth- 
er upon political differences, was a fair illus- 
tration of the actual political situation. 
There is a general lull in politics, and only 
the most languid interest in the various 
movements for party advantage which are 
going on. . The'only ripples on the stagnant 
surface of affairs are the various little efforts 
of gentlemen who are supposed to be candi- 
dates for the Presidential| nomination to 
say nothing and to do nothing which may 
compromise their chances.. Mr. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS -points out in his eulogy on 
Mr. SEWARD that as formerly the Presidency 
was held to be the reward of conspicuous 


“a record.” The availability of a candidate 
seems to mean that he has said and done 
nothing to which any body can object, and 
hence we see gentlemen of distinction and 
ability incessamtly dancing among eggs, and 
instead of showing that they have strong 
opinions upon mooted questions, and strong- 
ly stati Chgan, they talk platitudes and 
“ buncom The moment that a man 
perceives himself to be a possible or proba- 


_ ble candidate he assumes a tone and an air 


which make exery intelligent citizen in the 
country receiye what he says and does with 
amused incredulity. He sends handsome 
contributions [to Roman Catholic:fairs ; he 
talks non-partisan wisdom at agricultural 
meetings; he dispatches safe generalities to 
Jacksonian associations. Every thing that 
he does has, as it were, a thoughtful eye 
upon the Convention, and there are rumors 
of arrangemeiits and organizations to secure 
this and that delegation. There is so much 
of this kind of thing going-on that Professor 
Von Ho st, the author of the Constitutional 
History of the United States, who is now in 
the country pursuing his researches, may 
well wonder whether the American theory 
has already broken down, so that the candi- 
date is not the citizen whose conspicuous 


service naturally commands the preference, 


but the clever manager who succeeds in 


‘manipulating the Convention. 


It is, however, instructive to observe that, 
as a rule, thase who plan, and “lay pipe,” 
and consult, and consider, and “leave noth- 
ing undone,” generally fail to secure the 
nomination. The only striking instance 
since that of Mr. BUCHANAN of a politician 
steadily working to get it and actually 


obtaining it is that of Mr. TILDEN. He 
shaped his career as Governor of New York 


with a view tp the Presidential nomination, 
But the result was due 


nate political and general situation. Ex- 
cept for that, Mr. TILDEN would have failed 
like the rest. There is nothing in experi- 
ence, therefore, to encourage the “ shifty” 
vigilance of the candidates to avoid com- 
mitting themselves, or to raise the cry of 


) some passing whim as the great principle 


of acontest. If Mr. THURMAN had adhered 
steadfastly to the Jacksonian doctrine of 
hard money instead of coquetting with in- 
flation, and if Mr. CONKLING had spoken in 
the Senate when it was his duty to speak 
instead of waiting until speaking was neces- 
sary to secure his re-election as Senator, 
they would not have lessened their chances 
of the’ Presidential nomination from their 
respective parties. It is pitifal to think 
what a vast arhount of pains is lost despite 
the most instructive experience. Nothing 
political on either side now occurs which is 
not at once understood to be a movement 
showing how “devilish sly” is the Joey B. 
of one side pr the other; and the public 
gazes uninterestedly, wondering what un- 
known competitor will at the last moment 
ride into the: lists and bear away the prize 
from these masters of busy schemes. This 
situat’on is the more pronounced because in 
a time when'parties mainly represent tradi- 
tions pefsonal politics become more promi- 
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nent. And that our present party signifi- 
cance is chiefly traditional will not be 
denied. The Republican party is’ unques- 
tionably very strong, but there is not one 
real question upon which there are not 
many Democrats in cordial accord with it, 
while there are most inconsistent opinions 
held within its own pale. The same thing 
is no less true of the Democratic party. 
Neither party is a unit upon any vital issue. 
It is not a unit as the Whig party was upon 
the general question of banks, a tariff, and 
internal improvements, as the Demoécratic 
party was a unit upon the removal of the 
deposits, upon the non-chartering of a bank, 
and upon hard money, or as the Republican 
party was a unit upon the non-extension 
of slavery or the’ uncompromising ‘prosecu- 
tion of the war. Both of the great parties 
now represent traditions and tendencies, 
not progressive policies. Nobody ican pre- 
tend to say what the Democratic party 
would do if it should obtain complete con- 
trol, except that it would make'a clean 
sweep of the offices and call it reform. 
That it would really reform any thing, that 
it would improve the customs laws, confirm 
resumption, modify the tariff, agitate pay- 
ment of Southern claims, improve the In- 
dian service, reduce taxation, simplify ad- 
ninistration, not only nobody knows, but 
nobody, except he be a Democrat, believes. 

That is to say, the Republican party is in 
power, and the Democratic party represents 
nothing whatever but a personal change, 
not a system of measures, not a national 
policy. The decisive vote, therefore, will 
be determined by party traditions and tend- 
encies. The question in 1880 will really be 
whether, upon the whole, considering the 
events of twenty years, considering human 
nature and the force of party passion, the 
public peace and prosperity are more likely 
to be promoted by intrusting ‘the govern- 
ment to a party made up as the Democratic 
party is, strong chiefly in the Southern 
States, with its “record” and its. gravita- 
tions and its necessities, or to one composed 
as the Republican party is, with its tradi- 
tions and its essential character. _ This, of 
course, is not the best or the most normal 
situation. An election plainly ought not to 
turn upon the greater or less degree of con- 
fidence in parties, but upon the comparative 
wisdom and advantage of the general policy 
proposed by them. But the situation must 
be taken as it is, and votes must bé govern- 
ed accordingly. A late Washington letter 
in the Herald describes a leading Republican 
politician as mourning that the party sim- 
ply maintains the status quo, and does not 
advance. He wishessomebody would “lead” 
it and give it a forward impulse; but, as 
the letter-writer says, the complainant ‘ian 
himself not the pluck to do it, although he 
says the man who would do it would com- 
mand the nomination. The. reason is that 
he does not himself believe what he says. 
To give the party a forward impulse is to 
divide it at once. Let it declare jitself un- 
compromisingly a national hard-money party 
on the New York, Massachusetts, or Connect- 
icut platform of last year, or for a non-partt- 
san civil service, or for a protective tariff, or 
for whatever positive policy it might choose, 
and it would instantly begin to break. Both 
parties maintain themselves by refusing to 
have a positive policy,and by clinging. to 
their traditions... In this position they will 
probably enter upon the election of 1880, 
and the advantage will be greatly with the 
Republicans, because their standing with 
those whose votes will control has been 
much strengthened by this Administration. 
The anti-Republican arguments which were 
strong in 1876 will be pointless in 1880. But 
there are no new ones. | 


A DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


THaT Mr. EpMUNDs’s Electoral Bill re- 
ceived but three Democratic votes in the 
Senate, although one of them was the weight- 
iest Democratic vote in that chamber, show- 
ed that the question of determining the 
election was to be made a party question, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that the committee of the House has decided 
to report adversely upon Mr. EDMUNDs’s bill, 
and to support Mr. SoUTHARD’s. Upon the 
esseltial point of a dispute, Mr. SoUTHARD’s 
bill provides that the judicial decision of 
the State shall be final unless reversed by 
the vote of both Houses of Congress, and 
that if there be two decisions, each claiming 
to be valid and chief, that one of the two 
which both Houses accept shall be econclu- 
sive. If there be a controversy and no ju- 


dicial decision, the contested vote shall not. 


be counted without the consent of both 
Houses. We can see no advantage in this 
bill over the propositions of Mr. EpMuNpbs, 
and that his plan should have been made a 
party question recalls the reply of Mr. Ep- 
WARD Dicey to the late Copyright Commis- 
sion in England, that if a proposition for 
international copyright between England 
and America should be made in the United 


States, it would instantly bepoeps a party 


. question, and be favored or opposed accord- 


ing to the party character of those who first 
made the proposition. 

Mr. BaYARD is said to have remarked of 
Mr. SOUTHARD’s plan that it does not meet 
some of the chief difficulties of the situa- 
tion, such, for instance, as the function of 
the Vice-President. Under the loose word- 
ing of the constitutional clause as it stands 
this could be the source of very great peril. 
The present provision is that certified lists 
of votes shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate, who shall open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. This 
is all that relates to the Vice-President. 
But if two or twenty certified lists of differ- 
ent votes are sent to him from a State, what 
istobe done? May he decide among them? 
Must he open all papers purporting to be 
certificates of votes, and must such votes be 
counted? If not, who is to determine, and 
by what authority? Those who insist that 
“the Constitution is enough” are either ig- 
norant that the Constitution does not settle 
these vital points, or else they propose to 
run for luck. Excellent arguments, as we 
know from ample experience, may be made 
on both sides. But the business of Congress 


is to decide what shall be done. 


We trust that General GARFIELD and the 
Republicans, Mr. HEWITT and the Democrats, 
in the House, will refuse to allow so purely 
patriotic and necessary a bill to be made a 
party measure. It is merely a provision for 


‘the avoidance of very grave dangers in a 


most vital part of our political system—dan- 
gers long foreseen and verified by appalling 
experience. A constitutional change may 
be desirable, but that is not now practicable 
in time for the next election, and yet it is 
in no way imperilled by a present remedy 
of proved evils. That is what legislation 
at this session may provide, and that is the 
object of the bills presented. The subject 
was carefully and admirably treated in Mr. 
MortTon’s report of May, 1874, which is a 
good illustration of his peculiar sagacity 
and ability. He foresaw clearly, as all in- 
telligent publicists have foreseen, the very 
kind of perils that appeared in 1876—perils 
for which a simple and easy provision is 
found in a very few regulations. There 
could never be a better time than this for 
the adjustment. “There is no violent party 
feeling. The issues upon which the elec- 
tion of 1880 is to be joined are not as yet 
apparent, and there is a universal convic- 
tion that the matter should be 

during this session. Moreover, republican 
character itself suffers if, after such an ex- 
perience of the necessity ‘of legislation, leg- 
islation is delayed. 


CIPHER INVESTIGATION. 
Ir is decided that the cipher dispatches | 


are to be investigated. The nature of the 


.charges involved in them, however, is such 
that if there had been any satisfactory ex- 
planation of them, it would have been made 
at once. 


The reply which Mr. MARBLE made 
after long hesitation was a confession that 
no adequate reply was possible. The dis- 


_claimer of Mr. TILDEN was also long delayed, 


and undoubtedly impressed the public, when 
taken in connection with what was known 
of his conduct, as technically conclusive, but 


unsatisfactory. The country was bound to. 


take his word that he knew nothing of them, 
but how it was possible for him, of all men, 
at that time, not to know the most important 
things that his most confidential agents were 
doitig, or how, when the fact that they were 
engaged in great crimes on his behalf was 
brought to his knowledge, he was.neither sur- 
prised nor indignant, and apparently cared 
to do nothing, certainly tried to do nothing, 
to clear up the myétery—all this has per- 
suaded the country that there were very ex- 


_ traordinary proceedings, of which, under the 
circumstances, if he were not cognizant, it is . 


very fortunate that the plot miscarried, and 
so prevented his accession to the Presidency. 
It is too late to urge on. behalf of Messrs. 
PELTON, MARBLE, WEED, and company that 
every body is to be held innocent until 
proved to be guilty. For many months they 
have been daily and publicly charged, upon 
evidence apparently conclusive, with at- 
tempting to buy the Presidential decision, 
and they knew that it was not a case in 
which they could plead that it was a charge 
of party spite which they were not bound 
to regard. All that was necessary—but it 
was imperative—was that they should deny 
absolutely that they had done any thing 
criminal, and to prove it they had only to 
publish the cipher with the key, and ex- 
plain every doubtful appearance. 

If they could not do this, they could do 
nothing. The investigation may show agil- 
ity and dexterity upon their part, and some 
misreadings of ciphers may be exposed. 
But. if any serious or vital misreadings could 


be established, they would not have been | 


left until now. Yet it would have been a 
serious public wrong to omit an official in- 


vestigation. 
the most formally and legally conc 
settlement of the matter, however persuaded 
it may be already. For the crime of which 
these dispatches are the evidence is one of 
the most monstrous possible: under a free 
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‘The country has the right to 
sive 


government. It is an assault upon the 
country at the most vital point, and there 


is no disgrace which should not be visited 


upon those who are proved to be guilty of it. 
If cheating at cards in a private parlor ex- 
pels the player from respectable society, 
what shall be the penalty of cheating in the 
result of an election involving the legal ex- 


pression of the will of a people in their gov-— 


ernment? To say that these men were sim- 
ply paying or offering to pay the members of 
the boards to do right is merely to say thai 
every litigant may bribe the.judge to devide 
a case in his favor. There is no excuse or 


mitigation of the crime disclosed in the dis- 


patches, and it is to be expected that the 
formal investigation will dispose finally of 
the chief offenders. 

There has been a kind of attempted “set- 
off” to this matter in the allegation that the 
Republicans are not clean enough to raise 
the cry of fraud; that it is ridiculous for 
them, after the Louisiana revelations, to 
affect virtue; and that if their cipher 
dispatches were only known, they would 


be probably a great deal worse than those 
that have been disclosed. 


~Of course this is 
simply puerile. In Louisiana the law and 
the presumptions were all in favor of the 
Republicans. The law was made to meet 
the very kind. of bulidozing which was 
proved. That it may Have been stretched, 
and that there were suspicious circum- 
stances, we certainly have always acknowl- 
edged. But nothing .could be’ more ludi- 
crous than the failure, with all preparation 
made, to establish any kind of Republican 
foul play. The POTTER investigation was 
not ordered until the Democratic managers 


thought that they had “a sure thing.” But © 


the very first witness, who was intended ' 

crush the Administration and convict Mr. 
SHERMAN, was ANDERSON, from whom the 
investigation and the Democratic party 
have never recovered. As for ciphers, Mr. 


CHANDLER, of New Hampshire, offered to- 


explain his, but nobody apparently car@d to 
hear. Indeed the whole “set-off” amounts 
to saying that there are as great rascals 
among Republicans as among Democrats. 
But it has not been yet thought worth 
while to open the prisons and close the 
courts because there are scoundrels who are 
not accused, nor tried, nor punished. 


A WORD WITH THE CHICAGO 
| “TRISUNE.” 


THE Chicago Tribune apparently misun- 
derstands our view of the assignment, of 
reasons for his official action by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate. It seems to suppose 
us to be anxious, even if the President re- 
moved the late Customs Collector in New 
York because of his disregard of the offi- 
cial charges preferred against Mr. LyDEcK- 
ER, that the President shall refuse to say 
so. There is no need of misapprehension 
however, because the case is very clear. 
The President ought certainly never to pro- 
pose a change in an office without good rea- 
sons. But of the validity of those reasons 
he, and not the Senate, is the judge. Un- 
der the uniform and accepted practice from 


the beginning, his nomination of an officer 


for an unexpired term in the place of an 
incumbent is held by the Senate to be a 
declaration, upon his responsibility, that a 
change shouldsbe made; and the practice 
has been that the change was confirmed by 


a friendly Senate, unless personal disqual- | 
| ifications were known. 


As Mr. WEBSTER 
said in 1835, removals have always been ef- 


fected by making other appointments... He | 


found no exception. He used this fact for 
the purpose of his famous argument, but 
the fact remains. 

Where does the Chicago Tribune find the 
authority of the Senate to ask the Presi- 
dent for his reasons either for removing A 
or for nominating B? For official action 
good reasons are assumed. It is not to be 
supposed that the President would demand 
of the Senate their reasons for rejecting his 
nominations. He presumes their reasons to 
be satisfactory to them, and he acquiesces. 


He is entitled to precisely the same consi(l-. 


eration. Especially when he has publicly 
stated that, in his judgment, officers should 
not be suspended or removed without good 
cause, is he to be supposed to know good 
cause when he proposes a change. That 
such causes may not be known to the Sen- 
ate, or, if known, not admitted to be suffi- 
cient, is not a reason for requiring the Pres- 
ident to state the grounds of his action. 

Those grounds must satisfy him, not the 
Senate, and the new nomination is evidence 
that they do satisfy him and justify his ac- 
tion, whether they satisfy the Senate or not. 
It is obvious that if, with every nomination 


he made, the President should undertake to . 
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explain the reasons of his action, the public 
business would be suspended. It is just as 
reasonable to require and to give reasons in 
every case as in any case; and if the expla- 
nations were not satisfactory, there should 
certainly be opportunity for answering ob- 
jections, and of vindicating the Executive 
action. Public business, we say, could not 


proceed upon such terms. This is a wholly | 
different question from that of removals for 


cause alone, and for cause proved. A Pres- 


pose a removal except for cause which, in 
his responaible judgment, was proved, and jus- 
tifying his action. If then we are asked why 
he should hesitate to communicate his rea- 
sons, we reply, because constitutionally he 
is to transmit to the Senate his conclusions, 
and not the processes by which he reaches 
them, and this for very obvious reasons of 
public convenience. 

Take the very case mentioned by the Chi- 
cago Tribune. That paper says that the 
Secretary of the Treasury constituted an 
extraordinary commission to investigate al- 
leged great frauds in the New York Custom- 
house, and upon its report summarily sus- 
pended Collector ARTHUR. Presumptively, 
therefore, the President satisfied himself by 
careful inquiry that a change in the Collect- 


orship should be made, and by the nomina- 


tion sent to the Senate when it met he pro- 
posed to make the change permanent. But 
if he is to send the reasons to the Senate, 
the Senate may not agree with him. May 
he then argue the matter with the Senate? 
If not, why should he send the reasons? 
Moreover, the Chicago Tribune in saying 
that the suspension of Collector ARTHUR 
followed the report upon the LYDECKER 
case seems to forget that that first report 
was dated June 25, 1878, while the -Presi- 
dent had posed the removal of Mr. AR- 
THUR in November, 1877. The LYDECKER 
charges were evidently not the only reason 
for his action. But, however this may be, 
the case is not changed. The President is 
not by any understanding bound to supply 
the Senate with reasons that would satisfy 
it. Heis only bound to inform it that there 
are reasons satisfactory to him. Of course 
the whole question remains whether, as the 
Constitution makes an appointing power of 
two parts, and as the power of removal is 
incidental to that of appointment, removal 
can be properly effected without the con- 
currence of both parts. Mr. WEBSTER said 
that by the first Congress and by unbroken 


practice the right of the President alone . 


to remove had been established, yet estab- 


lished, as he thought, wrongly, but irrev- - 


ocably.. The Tenure-of-office Act was an 
attempt to restore what Mr. WEBSTER and 

. CALHOUN both thought to be the true 

mstitutional practice. But it was soon 
modified to return to the traditional usage. 
The Senate substantially relinquished the 
right of asking reasons for the Executive 
action. If it now proposes to return to the 
principles of the Tenure-of-office Act, let 
it do so fairly, after proper consideration, 
not indirectly and sneakingly by the action 
of a committee, proceeding nét upon gener- 
al and public grounds, but for a particular 
and personal purpose. The President’s rea- 
sons for the removals and the appointments 
are that he thought them expedient for 
the public service, and he proposed them 
upon his official responsibility.. It may be 
& power much too great’ to confer upon the 
Executive. That is another question. But 


while it is indisputably his power we shall. 


not object to its honorable and conscientious 
and patriotic exercise. 

Since this article was in type Secretary 
SHERMAN has sent 3 statement of reasons to 
the Senate for the removal of the late cus- 
toms officers. This statement, according to 
the reports, was criticised by Mr. CONKLING 
with his usual candor, courtesy, and urban- 
ity. Our own opinion remains unchanged, 
that it is neither the duty of the Senate to 
ask nor that of the Executive to give the 
reasons of official action taken under con- 
stitutional responsibility. 


RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 


GOVERNOR TALBOT, of Massachusetts, told 
the Legislature in his Message that he hoped 
it would not forget that the late campaign 
was fought upon a platform of retrench- 
mént and reform, and that the voters would 
of course expect some practical action to 
that result to be taken. A proposition has 
been accordingly made proposing a gener- 
al reduction of salaries upon a prescribed 
scale. But while there are in every serv- 


_ ice founded upon party patronage a great 


many more offices than are necessary, and 
while some of them are extravagantly sal- 
aried, yet, upon the whole, public officers 
are not extravagantly paid. We heartily 
agree in general retrenchment, because 
there are so many more salaries paid than 
there should be. But it is very evident 
that this is one of the mischiefs that would 
‘be corrected by a reasonable system of ap- 


d 


pointment. Indeed, it would be a reforme 
rich in good fruits of many kinds, 

The obvious objection to very low salaries, 
or salaries graded by the mere supply of ap- 
plicants for places, is that it tends to waste- 
ful expense by procuring poor work and 
poor workmen, and by stimulating dishon- 
esty. Itis an axiom that any man can be 
found to fill any place at any salary. Per- 
haps some peculiarly unwholesome consu- 
lates and exposed frontier post-offices should 
be excepted, but the rule is still quite uni- 
versal. It would be found that if places 
can be filled when the salary is reduced by 
five per cent., there will still be a throng of 
applicants if the reduction should be ten 
per cent., or fifteen per cent. It was a Col- 
lector wise in his generation who said to 
us that there were thirty men ready to take 
every place in the Custom-house, “ with all 
incumbrances,” by which he meant any 
amount of extortion for election expenses. 
But although places can be filled at any 
salary, it is not necessarily good economy so 
to fill them. > 

If in any administration of affairs, in the 
nation, State, or city, real retrenchment and 
reform were desired, three things should be 
done: first, ascertain what places are prop- 
erly necessary ; second, fill them with the 
best from among qualified applicants only ; 
third, pay them fairly. General BUTLER, 
when he proposed himself as the candidate 
of the cardinal virtues for the Governorship 
of Massachusetts, frankly said, what he and 
every other practical politician knows, that 
under our present system offices are extrav- 
agantly multiplied. The abolition of super- 
fluous places would be the first step of re-° 
form. Merely to scale down salaries will 
not promote efficiency, and may do great in- 
justice. Plainly, also, the reduced salary, 


. seeming to the incumbent a wrong, inclines 


him to greater willingness “to do himself 
justice” by making up the difference in some 
other way. The subject of salaries, and es- 
pecially in New York, is most important 
one. Last winter something was proposed. 
There are certain offices in the State which 
are enormously paid, and which are the great 
political prizes for that reason. They are, 
indeed, enormously taxed for party expenses, 
and no man is suffered to hold them long. 
But there is no reason for such extrava- 
gance. It continues because all parties look 
upon it as a placer which each hopes to 
work for its own advantage. Retrench- 
ment and reform, however, can not be se- 
cured by paying somewhat smaller salaries 
for sinecures. They begin with the aboli- 
tion of sinecures. 


A WINTER FORM OF THE 
FLOWER MISSION. ‘ 


WE have often commended the Flower 
Mission, one of the most beautiful_and use- 
ful of our charities, and as we were made 
the medium of a striking appeal to its man- 
agement, we gladly reproduce the letter 
that was sent us, and which has been most 
promptly answered : | 

“ Fort E., Montana Terrrrory, 
7 Friday, December 6, 1878. 

‘*Mapam,—The fame of your gracious charity of 
the Flower Mission to the poor and afflicted of New 
York, which reaches even to these far-off mountains, 
emboldens me to solicit your kind co-operation in a 
little project of my own. Iam in charge of the post 
hospital here, and though the government furnishes 
liberally food, medicine, and clothing, it makes no 
provision for adornment, nor allows any expenditure 
in that direction. Our ward is comfortable and neat, 
but I have often wished ‘that we had something in- 
stead of bare white walls or the bleak and barren land- 
scape for the tired eyes of the poor sick and wounded 
boys under my care. If some of the kind ladies of 
your mission could send me a few pictures, I could 
get some of the ingenious artisans in the fort to make 
frames for them, and you can hardly imagine how it 
would brighten up the ward. and cheer the lonely days 
of my poor sick boys. If I might venture to hope 
that my appeal should meet with a favorable response, 
I would beg to suggest that,-to get the effect of colors 
to relieve the bare walls, inexpensive chromos would 
be most suitable. 

‘‘ Excuse the liberty I take in appealing to you in 
behalf of the poor boys who lie helpless day after 
day, staring at whitewashed walls. Last year a Nez 
Percé bullet confined me to a bed for several months, 
and I know how tired I used to get of the blank white- 
ness. Vary respectfully, H—— Q——, 

** Hospital Steward United States Army.” 


The secretary of the New York Flower Mis- 
sion responds that unframed chronios, pho- 
tographs, and Japanese scrolls or pictures 
(which, from their brilliant coloring, will be 
very acceptable) may be sent to the “Sec- 
retary of New York Flower Mission, No. 239 
Fourth Avenue,” and they will be. forward- 
ed to this and other similar post hospitals. 


PERSONAL. 


N. P. Hix, the newly elected United States 
Senator from Colorado, is a college man, and 
formerly professor of chemistry in Brown Uni- 
versity. For some time past he has been su 
intendent of the Boston and Colorado Smelting- 
Works, at Denver. 

—A late Washington paper says that occasion- 
ally, in Washington papers, Mr. WapLEIaH, of 
New Hampshire, is dhiaded to as ‘‘a weak Sen- 
ator,’’ which is not true. He is rather indolent, 
but, on the whole, likes to be Senator, though he 
has not cared enough ebout it to exert himself 
to build up a high reputation in the Senate. He 


of DICKENS. 
extent, Americanize the proposed publication, 


is of good repute among lawyers, being one of 
the best in New Hampshire. He is a man of 
great reserved mental force, and his attainments 
are far above the ordinary Congressional stand- 
ard. He reads and writes in several languages, 
aud possesses the finest private library in New 
rom a long, bright, and very compliment- 
ary article on Story, the sculptor, recently pub- 
lished in the London World, we quote this pleas- 
ant paragraph : 
“When one reflects that, uating at Harvard 
College and the law school of Cambridge, he delivered 
the ower y of his graduating class, wrote three volumes 


la 
many articles in Blackwood, three volumes of m 
dramatic poem Nero, a tragedy in verse, Otho : a 
Stefania, two or three comedies for his own little the- 
atre, and that most delightfal and truly Reman of 
books, Roba d arther 


Roma; when one refiecte f that | 


t extent, re- 
of the 


notably in the character of Shylock. He takes a 


mpo 
delights in discussion, to which he — a power of 
logical — that is indebted for m of ita vigor 
to the ] studies of his youth. Nor does he 
hesitate to ute to this stern training of his intel- 
lect. much of his success in sculpture.” ” 

—Mr. FREDERICK GirRavuD Foster, who died 
in this city a few days since, came of a good old 


_family, and was one of those rare fine characters 


frequently seen in great cities, who shun noto- 
riety, but give a goodly pertion of their time to 
the interests of charitable institutions, aud by 
sound judgment and wise counsel so guide and 
sliape their action as to produce the best results. 
He was a member of the New York Sabbsth 
Committee, trustee of the Five Points House 
of Industry, director of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Evangelical Knowledge, and of the 
New: York Bible and Common Prayer-book So- 
ciety. In all these he took an active part; in- 
d the last twenty years of his life were muain- 
ly devoted to these beneficent organizations. 
—Major Ben PeRLey Poors, who has seen as 
much of the dinner-table life of Washington 
during the last as any mdn 
at the capital, says that during Mr. SuMNER’sS last 
years CaLEB CUSHING was often his guest, and 
their talk was always interesting. Mr. Sum- 
NER, vigorous, and at times almost arrogant, 
was the Ajax of table-talk, while Mr. CusHIne 
was the Ulysses, subtle and insinuating, arrayin 
his statements in all the persuasive guises o 
rhetoric. Mr. SUMNER was a man of profou 
political convictions, while with Mr. CusHine 
new lights in politics, new phases in society, and 
new conditions of public affairs had force, al- 
though in opposition to views which he had pre- 
vous expressed, but to which he did not cling. 
—We hear from London that Mr. Epmunp 
Yates, moved thereto by the unprecedented | 
success that has attended his World, proposes to 
enter upon a new literary venture of equal if not 


_greater magnitude, namely, the publication of a 


magazine, to be called Time, that will combine 
the best points of the Nineteenth Century. and 
Household Words as it was during the paliny days 
In other words, he will, to a certain 


iving to it the vim that he has infused into the 

‘orld, and making it in all its departments as 
fresh and lively as brains, experience, and funds 
could make it. There can be no ddubt-of its 
success. 

—Major A. G. peg one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive of our platform speak- 
ers, read a few a since a paper on Af- 

hanistan before the Geographical Boglety at 

hickering Hall, describing his personal .expe- 
riences in that country. Additional interest 
was imparted to the discourse by the introduc- 
tion of some twenty stereopticon illustrations. 

—Secretary SHERMAN is photographed by the 
Springfield ican as “‘ane of the tallest 
men in ahve deer if not the tallest; slender, 
erect, graceful, healthful-looking,; a man evident- 
ly of the purest habits. He wore on the mofh- 
ing referred to a light, loose-fitting, dark-colored 
Ulster of rough texture, which perhaps in part 


accounted for his looking younger than usual, 


for he almost invariably wears in wintera close- 
fitting dark overcoat of smooth cloth, such as 
are commonly worn by elderly gentlemen.” 

— WILL CARLETON, author of ** Betsey and I are 
Out”? and many other popular ballads, is nearly 
as well known and in Englfind as in 
this ape | where his Farm Ballads and Farm 
Legends, pu lished by the HaRPErs, have attain- 
ed a circulation almost unprevedented in the an- 
nals of tic literature. in a recent notice of 
these volumes the London Academy, a high crit- 
ical authority, says: ‘‘ WILL CARLETON’S ballads 
have indeed that rare mixture of humor and pa- 
thos that never fails to touch all hearts. The 
author tells us that they were often written 
‘under difficult conditions—in the open air, 
** with team afield,”’ in the rush and roar of rail- 
road travel,’ etc. Perhaps it is by virtue of 
these very conditions that the impression made 
by them is so vivid, that they are so fall Of those 
touches of nature which rich and poor feel alike. 
Even in some of the mgr humorous pieces, 
such as ‘ Betsey and I are Out,’ and ‘ How Bet- 
sey and I Made Up,’ and ‘The Christmas Baby’ 
that comes as an eleventh gift from God to a 

oor man, tears lie only just beneath the sur- 
fae of our laughter; while in some of the oth- 
ers, as in ‘Over the Hill to the 
‘ The Little Sleeper,’ and ‘ Out of the Old House,’ 
they fairly have their way.”’ 

—Mr. Georce Curtis Ranb, who died a few 
days since in Newton Centre, Massachusetts, was 
an extensive printer in Boston, and printed the 
first edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, of which 
300,000 copies have been issued. 

—It is said that Dean Stanuzy has been offer- 
ed by the Queen the see of Durham, vacated by 
the of Dr. Barina, This position 
brings the incumbent $40,000 a year. The only 
Charch preferments superior to it pécuniarily 
are Canterbury, $75,000, York, $50,000, and Lon- 
don, $50,000. The income of Dean STANLEY at 
Westminster Abbey is only $10,000 a year, yet it 
is regarded in some respects as the finest posi- 
tion in the Church of England. It is there that 
royalty is crowned, and there that the highest 
genius and greatest exploits find their enduriug 


,on the 15th, 
7 ten-dollar certificates of de ot, drawing three per 
e int 


‘The scheme for the’'o 


memorials, - Besides, the dean is absolutely mas- 
ter of his own ‘‘shop,’’ and can snap his venera- 
ble thumbs at the two Graces and all the Right 
Reverends of the Establishment whenever. it 
pleaseth him to indulge in that pious exercise. 
—The agitation now going on among the pol- 
icy-holders of the New York Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has elicited the fact that the late 
Moses H. GRINNELL insured his }ife in that com- 
pany in 1845 for $10,000. At his death in No- 
vember, 1877, this policy by its dividends’ addi- 
tions increased so ea y that the compauy paid 
his estate the sum of $24,342. It is a notewor- 
thy fact that the oldest living policy-holder of 
that company is Mr. Hezron A. Jonnson, of 
this city, who took the third policy issued, and 
who is to-day one of the most alert and young- 
looking men of his years in this metropol 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Concress: The Senate, January 10, passed the In- 
dian \Appropriation Bill. An atteéMpt was made to 
strike out the clause oe the removal of Ari- 
zona Indians to the ian Territory, but it failed. 
The House ted the bill to <a 9) $55,000 to 
re-imburse iam and Mary College for property de- 
stroyed during the war.—The Senate, on the 13th, 

a bill pReOpeTnalng $250,000 for a new Nation- 
al Museum bu — Representative Schleicher’s fu- 
neral was held in the Hall of the Ho the Senate 

udges of the Supreme Court, and the President and 
is cabinet attending.—On the 14th, the House agreed 
rt on the Military Academy Bill, 

nate did the same. | The Hloune, 


to ps conference re 
and on the 15th the 
passed the bill authorizing the issue of 


cent. interest, and converti o four per cent.. 

bonds.—On the 16th, the Senate passed the Pension 

Arrearages Bill. The House passed a bill\for the ex- 

cheuee qf five-twenties directly for four per cent. 


. 
The New York State Assembly, Januaty 15, by a 
unanimous vote, | a resolution congratulating 
Congress aoe the resumption of specie payments, 
and requesting New York Congressmen to eppose any 
measures that would tend to bring back an irredeem- 
able pa currency. i 
The tile Cheyennes imprisoned at Fort Robin- 
son, Neb since dast October, having n told 
that. they were to be taken back to Indian Territory, 
jumped throngh the windows, January 9, and\fled over 
the prairies. The guard fired upon them and killed 
thirty-two, of whom twenty-two were men,\and the 
nder women and children. Our troops are in 
pursuit of those who escaped. | 
\ 


| FOREIGN NEWS. | 


Lats rts from Afghanistan say that era! 
Stewart's marched -through Candahar 
9, and are encamped on the Ghuznee road.—The hews 
of the victory of General. Roberts over the 25 


tribes is confirmed. The enemy numbered 6000. he 
British troops of the: Peshawur and Kurum columns 
have settled down in winter-quarters.—Au imposing 
durbar was held at delalabad, January 1, by Coes! 
Sir Samuel Browne. Most of the local khans and in- 
fluential men of the neighborhood attended. Major 
Cavagnari, addressing them, explained the Viteroy of 
India’s proclamation, He commented on the recent 
events as manifesting the strength of the British = v- 
ernment, the failure of the Ameer’s resistantve, 


- and repeated the aspurance that it had no quarrel 


with the people of Afghanistan. The principal khian 
replied in language which may be taken for what it is 
worth, expressing hig contentment with the charge 
of authority, and er, offering his aed aa 
| reports that Yakoob Khan has fled from ¢ 


The Vienna Tagbdlatt publishes a long petition from 
the Russian Proviucial Chambers to the Czar for con- 
stitutional The petition states that the mem-- 
bers of the Chambers in their present degraded pdsi- 
tion feel themselves entirely powerless to respond }to 
the graces appieal for aid against the Nihilis 

The.Grand Vizier of Turkey has announced a pro- 
gramme providing for a reduction of the army to a 
minimum, and the decentralization of the administra- 
tion of Vilayeta. Hussein, chief of the Kurd insnr- 
geet, Red been captured, and Osman, the other chief, 

as submitted.—-Prince Lobanoff, the Russian ambas- 
sador, has accepted all the articles of the definitive 
ge! of peace as eed to by the Porte; but clause 
2, relative to Russia Ay rvision over the execution 
of the treaty of Berlin, is accepted ad referendum — 
ization of a gendarmenie, ~ 
adopted by the Eastern umelian Commigsion, pro- 
vides that the commander and instructors be Fren¢h- 


men, . 
Ben Igmai!, the Prime Minister of Tunis, went, Jian- 
uary 10, in fall uniform, and accompanied by a numier- 
ous suite, to the French consulate, and on behalf of 
the Bey tendered a full apology. The consul of France 
received him, surrounded by all hit staff and.the offi--. 
cers of the French fleet stationed off Tunis, ‘ 
A political crisis fqllowed the Republican victories 
in France. General ‘Borel, the Minister of War, has 
gned, and was succeeded by General Gresley, a 
Liberal and an orator of the Left Centre. M. Martel 
has been elected President of the Senate by a vote: of 
153 to 81, and M. Grévy President of the Assembly by ~ 
an almost unanimous vote. The ministerial deciara- 
tion was read in the Chambers on the i6th. It was 
coldly received in the Lower House, but applauded) in 
the Senate.—President M‘Mahon has pardoned 2245 
Commupista 
‘An outline of Prince Biemarck’s Parliamentary Djis- 
ie Bill is published. It places the power of pan- 
ng any member of the Reichstag for language 
deemed improper in the hands of a committee cam- 
posed of the two Vice-Presidents and ten members 
of the Reichstag, which would meet at the order’ of 
the President of the House or on motion of twenty 
members. The committee would be authorized to in- - 
flict the penalties, viz., (1) to order a member to re- 
ceive public reproof before the assembled House; (2) 
to obi an Offender, to make an apology before tthe 
assembied House; (3) to exclude a Deputy from ithe 
Reichatag for a fixed pe Should this exclusion 
extend to the entire term of the seasion of the Legigla- 
ture, &8 member so punished may also be liable to lose 
the right of being elected to the Reichstag; and_ fur- 
ther, an independent motion in favor of depriving a 
ts 4 of his right of election may be brought for- 
ward in the House. If the unbecoming conduct of 
which a member of the Reichstag is pronounced to 
have been guilty involves an action punishable by the 
common law, the Deputy in question may be handed 
over to the judicial authorities to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law, simultaneously with the infliction of such 
upishment by the Reichstag. The reproduction of 
a or remarks which called it forth, in a steno- 
graphic report, or any other publication of them in the © 
be prohibited ; contraventions of this pro- 
ibition to be punishable with imprisonment of froin: 
three weeks to three montha. 
_ Up’to the end of last year the total number of in- 
ee issued in accordance with the German auti- 
jalist law was 457, which were a pied to 189 clubs 
and societies, and fifty-eight periodical and 210 non- 
periodical publications. e number of persons ex- 
led from the empire under the same law amoaunts 


Three disasters are reported from aliroad. One was 
an explosion in the Dinas Colliery, in Wales, Janaar 
18, by which sixty lives were lost; another, thegfall- 
railway train into the river Aria, January 11, 
which resulted in the drowning of a Russian general, 
several other officers, and 200 soldjers; and the third, 
a collision on the Warsaw er thirty miles from — 

ch twenty persons 


these, which would seem quite enough for most men’s ee 
lives, are reckoned as the mere windfalls or délasee- 5 
ments of his, it mast be conceded that here we have 
one of those careers which do, to a 
produce the universality and bread 
many-colored lives of an earlier time. Joined to this 
ry—ep matic, uent, overflo g point 
| wit, quotation, historical allusion—an adniira- 
| ble letter-writer, an admirable h and an admirable 
the day. He continues to be well acquainted with con- 
| 
O Sixty-two. 
were killed and thirty-two injured 
? 
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THE HON. THOMAS !G. ALVORD.—{Puorocrarnep by ALBANY.) 


THE HON. THOMAS G. ALVORD. 
Tue new Speaker of the Assembly has been 


more than half a century an active participant in. 
political affairs. He was born in the town of 


Onondaga, New York, in December, 1810, re- 


ceived a collegiate education, and: very early in. 


life cast in his fortunes with the “ Old. Hunker’ 
wing of the Democratic party. After stud 


law and being: admitted to the bar, he began.tB 

practice of his profession at Syracuse, but ten’ 
years later abandoned his caHing, and commenced 
business as a salt manufacturer. His first public 


_ appearance was as a member of the Assembly in 


—— 
— 


1844. The next year he failed of an election, 
and remained in retirement until 1857, when he 
was again chosen to the Assembly, and after a 
long and bitter struggle was elected Speaker. 
The next year he was once more left to enjoy 
the pleasures of retirement to private life.. The 


_gutbreak of the war in 1861 gave him a pretext 


r joing the Republican party, and for the third 
e Ke was returned to the Assembly. He was 
in 1863. In the fallvof 1864 he 


elected Lieutenant-Governor, on the ticket’ with 
the Hon. Revsen E. Fenton. In 1869 he was for 
the fifth time sent to the Assembly. . He joined 
the Liberal movement in 1872, and in the follow- 


WEERLY. 
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THE HON. MORTON ry Broappent, 


ing ygar was again elected tothe Assembly as an 
independent Democrat. Once more he joined the 
Republicans, and was sent to the Assembly as a 


| 9th ult. he was elected Speaker of the Assembly. 


Tuis gentleman, well known as a journalist, 
who died at Philadelphia January 6, was born in 
Burlington County, New Jersey, October, 20, 1807, 
He was educated at the University of 
nia, and in 1827 was admitted to the. bar. The 


following year he connected himself with the press 


Mi {| iy 1) 


rehabilitated representative of that party. Onthe , 


THE HON. MORTON MMICHAEL. 


nhsylva- 


— 


—S 


of Philadelphia, and filled several municipal offices 
in suceession with marked ability. He wgs edit- 
or of the North American and United States Ga- 
zette from 1847, and sole proprietor from 1851 to 
‘1870, when he relinquished the active control to 


M‘Micuakt was elected Mayor of Philadelphia by 
the Republicans, and held the position for three 
years. He was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention in 1873, and took a lead- 
ing part in the deliberations of that body. Mr. 
M‘MIcH&«EL was a very genial and pleasant man 
in society, and in political matters was honored 
for his force of character and sound judgment. 


his sons, retaining his interests. In 1866 Mr, . 
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between Scott3d Dickens. 


- seller to issue Scotty 
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[Feprvary 1, 1879, 


-THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


{From an article on “ Novel Reading,” by Anthony 
Trollope, jin the Nineteenth 


Tue number jof those who read novels have 
become millions in England during the last twenty- 


®five years. In our factories, with our artisans, 


‘yehind our counters, in third-class railway car- 
, in our kitchens and stables, novels are now 
r Wi unceasingly. Much reaches those readers 
thy is poor. ch that is false in sentiment and 
fa\ ity in art no doubt finds its way with them. 
Bet indecency does not thrive with them, and 
wen there comes to them a choice of good or 
bi 1, they choose the better. There has grown up 
a’ ustom of late, especially among tea-dealers, to 
gi. away a certain number of books among their 
p< brer customefs... When so much tea has been 

}4sumed, then shall be a book given. It came 
té my ears the other day that eighteen thousand 


v¢lumes of Dickens’s works had just been ordered 
this purpose. The bookseller s 
ould the 


) little novelty might be expedient. 
Secleiens tea-dealer like to vary his. presents ? 
Bat no! The tradesman, knowing his business, 
aad being anxious above all things to attract, de- 
¢, jred that Dickens was what he wanted. He 
hid found that the tea-consuming world preferred 
thedr_ Dickens. 

In ‘\ide-spread popularity the novels of Charles 


Dickens I believe, exceeded those of any 


novelist, though they have not yet 
Seen market of unrestricted com- 
k reaches only when its copy- 
right has run o Up to this present time over 
800,000 copies \..' Pickwick have been sold in this 
country, and th book is ‘still copyright property. 
In saying thia:4 make no invidious comparison 
I may, indeed, be in 
error in suppe, ag the circulation of Waverley 
to have been les, As it is open to any book- 
ovels, it would be difficult 
Our object is sim- 


to arrive at a correct amber. 


> ply to show what, hag, been the circulation of a 
popular novel in Gr? 
- outside the home nrket has been probably as 


Britain. The circulation 


great—perhaps greayér, as American readers are 
more numerous oh the English. Among the 
millions of those|ir™» whose hands these hundreds 
of thousands of xg@lumes have fallen, there can 
hardly be one wh\Qas not received some lesson 
from what he hast It may be that many 
dissent from thé née of telling which Dickens 
adopted in his stor,..s, that they are indifferent to 
the stories themyéfves, that they question the 
taste, and fail tg» interest themselves in the 
melodramatic in ts and unnatural characters 
which it was his @a@ght to portray. All that has 
no bearing on th issue which we now attempt 
to raise. The.teat $ng of which we are speaking 
is not instructiomyes to taste or art—is not in- 
struction as to §~4e or literary excellence. By 
such lessons ag,#ickens taught will the young 
man learn to b( Jonest or dishonest, noble or ig- 
noble? Will t’ #girl learn to be modest or brazen- 
faced? Wil¥ freed be engendered and self-in- 
dulgence ? ,{\Vill a taste for vicious pleasure be 
created Opa ill the young of either sex be taught 
to think, 4 is a grand thing to throw off the con- 


_ yentie#.4l rules which the wisdom of the world 


hag/stablished for its guidance ;. or will they un- 
co¥ sciously learn) from the author’s pages to recog- 
“(ze the fact that happiness is to be obtained by 


/dbeying and not, by running counter to the prin- 


/* ciples of morality ? Let memory run bacK for a 
' few moments over those stories, and it will fail 


to find an immodest girl who has been made al- 


- luring to female readers, or an ill-conditioned 


youth whose career a lad would be tempted to 
envy. No ridicule is thrown on marriage con- 
stancy; no gilding is given to fictitious pleasure ; 
no charm is added to idlefess ; no alluring color 


is lent to debauchery. Pickwick may be softer 


and Ralph Nickleby harder than the old men 
whom we know in the world; but the lessons 
which they teach are all in favor of a soft heart, 
all strongly opposed to hardness of heart. “ What 
an impossible dear old duffer that Pickwick is!” 
a lady said to me the other day, criticising the 
character, as I thought, very correctly. Quite im- 
possible, and certainly a duffer—if I understand 
the latter phrase—-but sodear! That an old man, 
as he grows old, should go on loving every body 
around him, loving the more the older he grows, 
running over with philanthropy, and happy 
through it all in spite of the susceptibility of Mrs. 
Bardell and the fallings off of Mr, Winkle! That 
has been the lesson taught by Pickwick; and 
though probably but few readers have so be- 
lieved in Pickwick as to think that nature would 
produce such a man, still they have been uncon- 
sciously taught the sweetness of human love. 
Such characters as those of Lord Frederick 
Veresopht and Sir Mulberry Hawk have often 
been drawn by dramatists and noveli fre- 
quently with a dash of attractive fashion—in a 
manner qualified to conceal in the mind of the 
unappreciating reader the vices of the men under 
the brightness of their trappings. Has any young 
man been made to wish that he should be such as 
Lord Frederick Veresopht, or should beeome such 
as Sir Mulberry Hawk? Kate Nickleby is not 
to us an entirely natural y womak. lacks 
human life. But the girls who have read her ad- 
ventures have all Tearn@@ to acknowledge the 
beauty and the value of modesty. It is not your 
daughter, my reader, who has needed such a ies- 
son; but think of the eight hundred thousands ! 
Of all Dickens’s novels Oliver Twist is perhaps 
artistically the best; as in it the author adheres 
most tenaciously to one story, and interests us 
most thoroughly by his plot. But the characters 
are less efficacious for the teaching of lessons than 
in his other tales. Neither can Bill Sikes nor 
Nancy, nor can even the great Bumble, be credited 
with having been of much service by deterring 


“readers from vive; but then neither have they 


allured readers,\as has been done by so many 
| 


writers of fiction who have ventured to deal with 
the world’s reprobates. | 
In Martin Chuzzlewit, in David Copperfield, in 
Bleak House, and Little Dorrit, the tendency of 
which I speak will be found to be the same. It 
is, indeed, carried through every work that he 
wrote. To whom has not kindness of heart been 


made beautiful by Tom, Pinch, and hypocrisy. 


odious by Pecksniff? The peculiar abominations 
of Pecksniff’s daughters are made to be abomina- 
ble to the least attentive reader. Unconsciously 
the girl reader declares to herself that she will 
not at any rate be like that. This is the mode 
of teaching which is in truth serviceable. Let the 
mind be induced to sympathize warmly with that 
which is good and true, or be moved ‘to hatred 
against that which is vile, and then an impression 
will have been made, certainly serviceable, and 
probably ineradicable. It may be admitted in 
regard to Dickens’s young ladies that they lack 
nature. Dora, Nelly, Little Dorrit, Florence Dom- 
bey, and a host of others crowd upon our memory, 
not as shadows of people we have really known, 
as do Jeanie Deans, for instance, and Jane Eyre ; 
but they have affected us as personifications of 
tenderness and gentle feminine gifts. We have 
felt each character. to contain, not a woman, but 
something which will help to make many women. 
The horns, Tulkin Cheerybles, and 
Pickwi be as unlike nature as they will. 
They are unlike nature. But they nevertheless 
charm the réader, and leave behind on the palate 
of his mind a sweet savor of humanity. Our au- 
thor’s heroes, down to Smike, are-often outrageous 
in their virtues. But their virtues are virtues. 
Truth, gratitude, courage, and manly self-respect 
are qualities which a young man will be made 
not only to admire, but to like, by his many hours 
spent over these novels. And so it will be with 
yore women as to modesty, reticence, and un- 


A CRY FROM MACEDONIA. 


Srrance it is to trace to their source the im- 
pulsive longings of the Greek people for a union’ 
with their relatives in Macedonia, Epirus, Thrace,,. 
to hear Athens calling to Pella, and the land of 
DEMOSTHENES extending its protecting care, or at 
least its sympathy, to the fallen people of 'the home 
of Pump and ALExanpER. No country seems 
more wretched. Its population is fallen into an- 
archy ; bloodshed, strife, reign every where. The 
mountains of Rhodope are,covered with thousands 
of famishing Turkish families, naked amidst the 
winter’s cold. The Greeks, Albanians, Russians, 
are never at . Ahorror of despair rests on 
the land, and the last treaty of the great powers 
seems only to have added to the misery of man- 
kind. It has failed wholly to quiet Macedonia; 
“ae miserable people call for almost any gov- 
ernment except that of the stolid Turk. Happy 
would they be could they once more reunite with 
Athens, and revive the empire, the republic, of 
Greece. The whole country is filled with the rec- 
allections of a remarkable past, when the Mace- 
donian phalanx moved out to subjugate the East, 
when all Greece was ruled by the founders of 
Philippopolis and the masters of Rhodope, when 
by a sudden revolution barbarous Pella, the cap- 
ital of PHiip, was made the centre of Greek phi- 
losophy and art, the chief seat of the military and 
intellectual power of the age. Pella is now a de- 
caying village, the refuge of impoverished Greeks 
and Turks. In Pauvip’s days its galleries were 
filled with the rarest works of art, its palaces 
adorned by the matchless skill of Zeuxis, ApEt- 
Les, Lysrppvus. Here in some lyceum or acade- 
my, amidst — and gardens, ARISTOTLE taught 
his young disciple ALEXANDER, but the highest 
lessons of philosophy could produce only at last | 
a kind of monster, a Frankenstein, a hero. Yet 
it is not without a real interest that any intel- 
ligent mind can look upon the scene where the 
greatest of teachers instructed the most renown- 
ed of conquerors. At Pella the art of war was 
studied with all the aids of Greek learning, and 
a new system produced, long invincible, that has 
not been without its effect upon modern tactics. 

At Pella wee begun that magnificent style of 


gold —— has never been surpassed. The 
philips of on are among the rarest wonders 
of the modern cabinet. The statues of Lysirpus 
must have crumbled with its ruins, or lie beneath 
them. It was against the lord of Pella that Dr- 
MOSTHENES aimed his philippics, the models of all 
later oratory, the artistic invective that Cicero 
imitated at a distance, and that Burxr, Fox, Bra- 
CONSFIELD, have followed with unequal step. <A 
thousand brilliant memories cluster around Mace- 
donia and its ancient capital. It is one of the 
historical centres which human affairs 
have once revolved. It spread Greek letters and 
manners over the East, discovered the Indus and 
the Oxus, founded an empire that reached from 


the shores of the Ionian Sea to the Caspian and © 


of the Nile. 

forget the home of genius and enefgy. N- 
per was the chief explorer of his day, the collect- 
or of know the author. of a real progress, 
a CoLumnvs, 4 N, a Srantey; the Mace- 
donian phalanx his body-guard; the miseries he 
inflicted upon the human race the mecessary 
pangs of a new birth. It is with horror and 
delight that the historical inquirer observes the 
young Macedonian king begin his course of ad- 
venture, rush lik@ a madman from blazing Thebes 
to blighted Tyre, to Egypt, to the passes of the 
Hindoo Coosh, to the heart of Afghanistan. He 


It is these things that 
important: men never 
ALEXAN 


was perhaps in the Khyber Pass. He moved his | 


army over the ground from the Indus to the 
banks of the Oxus, across the dominions of SHerE 
Aut; he led the way to the bare hills of Cash- 
mere ; he stood beneath the shadow of the loftiest 
of earth’s mountains. Yet in all his madness the 
ane E never left him: he made 

! specimens, investigated, studied 


| culture;art. 


quest retained the animation of scientific inquiry. 


His example touched the emulation of later con- . 


querors: Casar composed his Commentaries ; 
NaPoLeon went to Egypt surrounded by his corps 
of savants. 

It would be quite, impossible to tell all that 
Macedonia has done for mankind, but in every 
one of those important Oriental regions over 
which Lord BeaconsFI£Lp has extended the some- 
what unstable protection of the Anglo-Saxon the 
Macedonians ruled with successful sway. When 
the great ALEXANDER died, Egypt was filled with 
life, light, progress, crime; the city he founded 
became the scientific teacher of men. Persia, 
Asia, Afghanistan, even India, were ruled by in- 
telligent Macedonians. The empire was broken, 
but knowledge is indivisible, and Macedonia in- 
structed and softened the East ; at least, compared 
to the savage rule of Persian or Egyptian, the 
generation of Macedonian kings were: reformers, 
renee Poets and painters, art, science, AR- 
CHIMEDES and THEocriTus, APELLES and PRoroGE- 
nes, found protection under the Greek rule, and 
flourished at ease amidst the perils of a danger- 
ous despotism. Macedonia was never the friend 
of freedom, rather its destroyer; but it helped to 
keep alive the lingering flame of knowledge. It 
slumbered and decayed under the Roman rule. 
Christian influences early penetrated to the land 
of ALEXANDER. From came the cry, 
“Come and help us.” The simple story from sa- 
cred history fills all the scene with interest. We 
see the apostolic figures, faint, worn, impoverished, 
despised, enter the fair city of Philippi; the hos- 


pitable converts, the whippings, the prison, the 


jailer, the miracle, the appeal: “I am a Roman 
citizen.” Macedonia, a small region, mountain 


in- 
ous, still fertile, hidden almost in the fall of the 


Turkish power, is yet linked to America and all 
mankiad by all the impulses of religion, nie 


When St. Pav entered the dan is land 
Macedonia rested in splendid decay under the 
shadow of imperial Rome. Since then it has been 
Christian, Mohammedan, the pathway of the end- 
less robber hordes that wasted civilization, of 
Avarics and Arrixas, the Bulgar, the Saracen, a 
province of the Greek Empire, the scene of end- 
less warfare, a land where all the worst horrors 
of barbarous contests have been witnessed and 


-efidured. No part of the earth can have been so 


ceaselessly wretched. In our happy land, where 
the violence of human passion is restrained by 
law and conscience, the only ills men feel or fear 
are the common and inevitable; in Thrace and 
Macedonia, peace, ease, content, have never been 
known ; from the wars of Pu1uir to the recent rising 
of the Greeks, its valleys and mountains have re- 
sounded with the cries of the oppressed. A man 
from Macedon is ever before us, in a horrible vis- 
ion, calling for help, and never was there a coun- 
try more wasted and fallen. Covustnarry found 
at Pella and Philippi a few miserable ruins, some 
broken columns, a great number of those admi- 


rable coins that mark the various phases in the. 


history of the unhappy land. Worpsworrn de- 
scribes its decay. The destruction is almost com- 
plete. A few poor houses and huts may be mis- 
taken for Pella. At Philippi, Greeks, Bulgars, 
and their masters the Turks live in suspicious 
hatred among the’ ruins where the voice of hu- 
manity, of purity, was heard almost for the first 
time. 


The Greeks of Athens naturally wish to ex- 
tend their rule over Thrace and Macedon, and 
afford some protection to their fellow-country- 
men, who seem to suffer most in the general an- 
archy. The Greeks in the East are the successful 
merchants; they grow rich amidst the apathy of 
the Turks by industry and enterprise. The Turks 
often repay them by a general plunder or con- 
stant exactions. They appealed for aid to the 
Berlin Congress, but found only slight sympathy. 
France alone seems to have given them a real 
support.- M. WappineTon, in the name of his 
republic and of Europe, promises some enlarge- 
ment of the Greek territory. What this may mean 
is not yet explained, but at least it includes a part 
of what was once the kingdom of ALEXANDER. 
M. Wappineron says, “ We now ask that Greece 
should have the shores of Volo and Arta, about 
half Thessaly, and a portion of Thrace ;”’ and he 
hints at some more extensive arrangement still 
hidden under the veil of diplomatic correspond- 
ence. Athens must be satisfied with what Eu- 
rope determines ; it has no longer a DeMosTHENEs. 
Macedon can have no second ALEXANDER. But 
it is plain that this gifted, brilliant race, once 
more reviving amidst the ruins of its wonderful 
past, will not long be content to see half its peo- 
ple still pressed down under a forgign sway. 
The most extensive projects fill the minds of the 
Athenian politicians. They contend that the 
Greek race is the only one in the East capable of 
learning a true civilization. They point to the 
extensive advantages that would follow the rise 
of a united Greece. Commerce, industry, labor, 
would revive. The decay of the Orient would be 
exchanged for a busy progress. The ships of 
America and Europe would at once frequent the 
harbors of Rhodes and Attica. The isles and 
shores of Greece would teem with life and energy. 
But still more fortunate would it be for Europe 
and the East, they claim, could ancient Byzantium, 
the fine harbor and site of Constantinople, be re- 
stored to its founders and true owners, and the 


wonderful advantages of its situation be employ- . 


ed to add to the welfare of mankind. Under the 
rule of the Turks, Constantinople, decayed and 
hopeless, lives only as a centre of superstition ; 


foul, unclean; the haunt of fever and plague; a. 
scene of moral desolation. The Greek population. 


is all that keeps it from an utter decay. Greek 
enterprise and intelligence have resisted even the 
barbarous rule of the Turk. But as the centre 
of a federation of Christian states, the seat of an 
intelligent senate, of representative assemblies, 
of free thought and speech, Constantinople might 
readily renew all its ancient vigor, and become 


‘a spoon ia the bowl, with, “ Beggin 


‘my heart and hand.” 


the source of fresh progress for all the Oriental 
nations. The kingdom of ER would re. 
vive again in a purer form. Macedonia would 
be free. 

Macedon, Greece, cry to all free. races, “Come 
and help us.” The French republicans have al. 
ready shown their sympathy; America, with its 
series of republics, can not withhold its support, 
To Greek thought, Greek example, America owes 
nearly all its freedom, its hope. Scholar, Chris- 
tian, poet, would hail the rise of a Greek republic 
on the shores of the Bosporus with rare delight, 
and Greece might live, like another Switzerland, 
protected by the sympathy of nations. | 

EvGrene Lawrence. 


STAGE DROLLERIES. 


Cuartorre and Susan Cushman once attempt. 
ed to play Romeo and Juliet at Trenton. Scenery 


and properties were conspicuous by their ab- — 
sence; and the only way they could devise for — 


doing the balcony scene was to stretch an old- 
fashioned patchwork quilt in front of Juliet, one. 
end being held by the manager, and the other by 
a little negro employed at the hotel. All went 


well until Juliet called Romeo batk to ask, 


“And what o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send for thee?” 
Before “ fair Montague” could reply, a black head 
popped out from the side, and its proprietor 
ejaculated : “ Miss Cushing, my bell’s ringin’, and 
I am obliged to let my side of the house drop;” 


and drop it he did, and there was an end to the 


balcony scene. | 

The sisters were perhaps not quite so dum- 
founded as Madame Miohan-Carvalho when play- 
ing in Lucia di Lammermoor at Marseilles. The 
cantatrice had ordered a restaurant-keeper to sen? 
her a basin of hot soup at nine o’clock. The 
hour came, and with it a girl carrying the star’s 
refreshment. The girl made at once for the 
stage, and arrived at the wings as madame was 
singing in the finale to the first act; and the next 
moment Ravenswood and Lucia were astonished 
by a soup tureen being set down on the mossy. 
bank in front of the 
and the intruder addressing them, as she pl 
ing your par- 
don, Sir, for interrupting you and the lady, but 
here’s the soup!” 

On the first night*of 4 Crown for Love, Anne 
Boleyn had no sooner uttered the words, “ Now 
is the crown fixed firmly on my head,” than the 
regal diadem set auditors and actress laughing 
by tumbling to the ground—an accident not so 
annoying to the individual most concerned as the 
gallery commentary upon a Dunedin Cassio’s 
lamentation: “Oh that men should put an ene- 
my in their mouths to steal away their brains !”” 


coming in the significant shape of, “All right, , . 


old man; drink away; you’re safe.” Equally 
trying to the actor’s serenity was the more 
friendly intimation from another “god,” who, 
seeing Macbeth cover his face with his robe and 
shudder convulsively after crying, “Unreal mock- 
ery, hence!’ to Banquo’s ghost, let him know the 
horrible shadow had departed by shouting, “It’s 
all right now, governor; he’s gone.” F | 

Actors, like other men, are apt to plume them- 
selves upon finding favor with the ladies, and 
like other men sometimes achieve embarrassing 
conquests. Christian Brandes in his strolling 
days was cast to play. Leander in a primitive sort. 
of drama in which the dialogue was left pretty 


much to the discrétion of the players. It was | 
won, . 


settled that Hero was not to be. too easily 
but to refrain from admitting her love for Lean- 
der until he had plied.her hard with passionate 
speeches. Unluckily the Hero of the occasion 
was in reality desperately smitten, and scarcely 
gave Leander time to protest his love before ex- 
claiming: “I can not resist you, Leander; accept 


the fine speeches he‘had prepared were unsuited 
to the situation. While he hesitated, the enraged 
manager whispered Hero, “In the fiend’s name, 
improvise a few words and retire!” Whereupon 
the poor girl turned to the audience,,and said, 
“In the fiend’s name, I improvise a few words 
and retire!’ and tripped gayly off the stage to 
the shouts of the amused audience; who, after 
all, had less reason to laugh than those who 
heard the Western Romeo announce: “ But soft! 
What light from yonder window breaks? It is 
the east, and Juliet has a son!” What his Ju- 
liet thought of the new reading is not recorded. | 

Dumaine, as a pirate in Le Fléau des Mers, was 
wont to excite the wonder of the spectators by 


extinguishing a candle with a pistol-shot. The 


trick was done by placing the light on a table 
near a small round hole in the “cloth” behind it, 
through which the prompter blew out the candle 
as Dumaine discharged the pistol. Actuated by 
jealousy or a love of mischief, a fellow-actor one 
night covered the hole with gold-beater’s skin, and 
when the pirate fired and the prompter blew, the 
candle flared away'in triumph. Dumaine drew. 
another pistol from his belt; but before he could 
pull the trigger the malicious joker had torn away 
the skin, and by blowing through the hole made 
the candle go out, apparently of its own accord, 
while Dumaine was mentally -abusing the inno- 
cent “ssepcaal for his pet point not coming off as 
usua 

Readiness in unforeseen emergencies is of the 
greatest value to manager and actor alike. A 
word fails the memory at an important stage of 
the play, or some accident occurs to mar or even 
put a stop to all further p i On such 
occasions fertility of resource is of the greatest 
moment, and has over and over again saved the 


‘credit of all concerned. Infact, the readiness of 


an actor or manager to turn an apparent disaster 
into a happy interlude is much on a par with the 
presence of mind that guides a skillful general 
to victory. This readiness was well displayed on 
the stage by Luguet when playing the bearer of 


ountain, the cover lifted, . 


Brandes was nonplussed; . 
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an important dispatch, on the contents of which 
the plot of the drama turned. By mistake the 
property-man gave Luguet a blank sheet of pa- 
per, which he handed to the mimic king, who not 
having studied the words which ought to have 
been: written on the dispatch, was in a quandary. 
He got out. of it by handing the paper back to 
the messenger, with the command : “ Read it to 
me, Sirrah!” Luguet, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and responded: “ Alasy Sir, born of 
poor but honest parents, I have never learned to 
read.” 


‘RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
| FEBRUARY. 
Sunday, 2.—Foarth Sanday after Epiphany, 
Sunday, 9.—Sept Sunday. 
Su  16—Sexrgexima Sunday.’ 
Monday, %.—St. Matthias. 
Wednesday, 26.—Ash-W edneaday. 
Tue Pope has pi the year with an impor- 
tant encyclical, of which only a tele- 


however, 
graphic summary has 80 far reached the United 
States. In its scope it appears to be as compre- 
hensive as the famous encyclical of his prede- 
cessor to which the syllabus of errors prevalent 
in modern society was appended. Lego XIII. 
denounces Socialism, Communism, and Nihilism, 
_which he by says are warring openly inst 
the peace of states, by avegins the rights of prop- 
erty, rupturing the bonds of matrimony, and 
plotting against the lives of kings. He traces 
these evils to the Protestant Reformation, 
‘which opened the sluice-gates of skepticism, 
till godless governments have arisen wherein 
the Author and Redeemer of the world is ignored; 
and youth are trained to believe that man’s 
destinies are bounded by the 
without any hereafter.’’. The 
tion to the fact that this, “‘the natural develop- 
ment’’ of the Reformation, was indicated by pre- 
vious pontiffs from CLEMENT XII. to Pius IX. 
‘¢The equality,”’ he furthermore insists, ‘‘ desid- 
erated by the sects is contrary to the Scripture. 
There are distinctions between the angels. in 
heaven, and a fortiori there must be distinctions 
between men upon earth.’’ He exhorts all the 
principalities and powers, therefore, ‘‘to accept 
the Charen, the safeguard of earthly and the 

surety of heavenly ee 
Thus the conflict which began three hundred 
years ago in the sphere of theological dogma 
transfers itself ever more to the social and po- 
litical spheres. It is sublimely audacious in 
LEO . to say that in the communities which 
have grown out of the Reformation ‘‘ youth are 
trained to believe that man’s destinies are bound- 
ed by the present life.’’ An infallible Pope ought 
to know potter. On the question whether the. 
world has or has not profited by the Reforma- 

tion, Americans will have but oue opinion. 


The report of Dr. Crossy’s Society for the 
Prevention of Crime shows with what difficul- 
ties its work in New York city is hedged about. 
For about nine days in 1878 the laws against 
unlicensed and Sunday liquor-selling were en- 
forced; obstructions were then put in the way 
by means of complaints against the Police Com- 
missioners, and *‘ New York reverted again to 
its condition of lawlessness.’’ | 

During the year 128 proprietors of liquor sa- 

loons and 79 bar-keepers were arrested by the 
society, Ps cael with 65 other persons connect- 
ed with in t places of amusement; 169 in- 
dictments for selling liquors without license and 
for Sunday lHiquor-selling were obtained. In all 
. the cases brought before court there was only 
1 acquittal; 50 persons were fined; 4 were sent 
to the penitentiary. Since 1877 the number of 
laces in the city where liquor is sold has dimin- 
ished by 1789; 9156 persons paid in 1878 the 
United States tax as liquor-sellers; of this num- 
ber only 4964 were licensed by the Commission- 
ers of Excise. 


The Atlantic cable reports that the resigna- 
‘tion of Archbishop PuRCELL, of Cincinnati, is 
approved at the Vatican, and will most probably 
‘ be authorized by the Pope., His successor is 
not yet named. 


The French Protestant daily paper to be pub- 
lished in Paris, of which note already been 
. made in this InteHigence, will appear the middle 
. of April next. M, Lton Pivatrts, of Nice, long 

the editor of the Zglise Libre, will conduct it for 

atime. Its title will be Le Réformateur Anti- 
| Clérical et Républicain. It will be sold at the 
prite of one cent. - 4 | 


The statement drawn up by the United.Pres- 
byterian Synod of Scotland in explanation ofthe 
Westminster Confession, and which virtually 
annulled some of the articles of that Confession, 
is now before the Presbyteries for consideration. 
— says that it is undergoing much modifi- 
cation. 


Mr. Francis Murpuy: has, after two months 

_ of successful work, closed his meetings in this. 
city. On Sunday, January 12, 2000. persons as- 
_sembled in Cooper Institute to hear him, and in 
the eveningnof the same day the Methodist Epis- 
copal Tabernacle in Thirty-fourth Street was so 
densely crowded that the speaker could scarcely 
make his way to the pulpit. Judge Noau Da- 
vis delivered a brief address, in which he urged 
the importance of sustaining the temperance 

_ work in the — Mr. Murpay spoke very mod- 
estly of himself. ‘I am not,’’ he said, ‘‘a tem- 

' perance reformer in the common acceptation of 
that word; I can not preach the Gospel like a 
minister; but I am doing the best I can. If I am 
wrong, and ignorant of the right plan to save 
men, what I need is light. I have gone on in my 
stumbling way, and | think that, in spite of ob- 
stacles, we have accomplished glorious results.” 


It is the practice of the Richmond daily press | 


to publish once a year carefully prepared relig- 
ious statistics of the city and the &tate of Vir- 
ginia. We find in the iner and Chronicle a 
summary for 1878, which’we presume is from this 
source. The Methodist rents Church South 
has in the State 904 churches, itinerant preach- 
ers, and 107,000 communicants. The communi- 
cants are mostly whites; the colored Methodists 


resent life, and. 
ope calls 


of Virginia are in the Northern Methodist Epis- 
copal, the African, and the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Churches. These would make an ag- 
robably 30,000 members. The Bap- 
ists 1226 churches, 640 ordained minis- 
. ters, and 184,000 communicants, The Presbyte- 
rian Synod of Mat numbers 11 Presbyteries, 
289 churches, and 23,265 members. Tie Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Chureh has in the S#ate 150 
churches and 13,400 communicants; the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 135 clergymen and 
12,345 communicants. The Disciples (Camp- 
bellites) report 140 churches and 13, mem- 
bers; the Roman Catholics, 26 churehes, 25 
chapels, 25 priests, and a population of 17,000. 
Richmond has 55 churches, and 30,000 church 
members, out of a total population of 80,000. - 


The receipts of the American Board of Com- 
1878, to for wane $4653, May 1, 

anuary 1, , were $1354, against 
$139,886 for the same in 1877. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, which has been in existence 
for more than a century and a half, has lately 
received a shock which it was thought por- 
tended its dissolution. Ata late meeting those 
members of it who are also members of the 
English Church Union mustered in force, and 
carried a resolution abolishing the requirement 
that intending missionaries shall first pass an 
examination before a board appointed by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Bishop of London. As soon as this fact was 
published, announcements of withdrawal from 
the society were sent in from numerous sup- 
porters, among them bishops. Notice has been 
— of a motion to rescind the offensive reso- 

ution, and most probably harmony will be re- 
stored. 

The exposure of the scandalous traffic in Eng- 
lish church hiss, 3 has been taken up by Churchi- 
men. One whio has large information has been 
revealing some very ugly facts in the Hecho news- 

per. e takes the ground.that clergymen 
who purchase advowsons commit ‘‘ moral per- 
jury, and just manage to escape the conse- 
quences of legal rjur A a most unworthy 
subterfuge.’’ In law it is simony to purchase a 
vacated living, but not to purchase a living un- 
vacated. Adyowsons are purchased with the 


ofa very mundane description. - One clergyman, 
who is both rector and patron, and wishes to 
sell, states that ‘‘the neighborhood is exceed- 
ingly lovely, and affords society.’’ In an- 
other case it is advertised that the population 
of the ages is only 180, and that the present 
rector is over seventy, and in very precarious 
health. A parson who wishes to exchange liv- 
ings with some one stipulates that the living he 
for must have near it a trout stream. A liv- 
ing in Yorkshire worth £1100 yearly is stated 
by the broker ‘‘ to give the rector an important 
position as a county magistrate, and there is 
capital shooting over the glebe.”’ Livings are 
ut up at auction along with other merchandise, 
ne auctioneer’s catalogue contained church 
livings to be offered to the highest bidder ‘‘ sand- 
wiched between ALLEN’s hot-air bath and BRown 
& Po.son’s corn flour.”’ 


Presbyterianism may not be cecumenical, but 
it is rapidly becoming ‘‘international.”” The 
meeting of the Alliance in Edinburgh is leading 
to a closer union of all the Churches of the re- 
formed faith. Professor W. G. BLarxkte, of Ed- 
inburgh, has just issued the Catholic terian ; 
the American editor is the Rev. Dr. G. D. Matu- 
Ews, of New York. Among the contributors 
are Dr. EDMOND DE PressEensk, M. R&- 
VEILLAUD, Drs. ScuaFr, STUART ROBINSON, and 
the Rev. W.. FLEMING STEVENSON, of Dublin. - 


Father Hyacrntue has published the addresses 
by him’in Paris during the Exposition. 
he 
by whom the He still 
looks for a Reform of 
the papacy, priestly celibacy, and the exclusion 

Couucils. 


fail to convince. 


mummies which have lain imprisoned and asleep 


THE NEW ASSEMBLY-CHAMBER. 

Tue new Capitol at Albany is in striking con- 
trast with the old, and although not yet completed, 
is one of the largest and. most imposing State edi- 


the style of architecture was not without grave 
faults, but these, fortunately, were not wholly 
beyond remedy.. The defects of the sa plan 
were discovered at an early of ‘the work, 


was 
the structure after designs of their own. 
e two lower stories, then, are the Capitol of 
the original architects, and the upper those of the 
gentlemen just named. 
- A marvel of immensity and beauty is the new 
A bly-chamber, of which a view is given on 
84. It is difficult to convey an adequate 
Sarenien of the and i of 
this room, the like of which has never before 
been attempted in this country. Its dimensions 
are 140 feet in length by 84 feet in width, and 56 
feet in height beneath the central vault. Within 
this space stand four great columns of Connecticut 


granite, with richly carved and massive capitals 


from to e receipts were $186,818. 
‘The fall ng of in this eight months’ period is 
over $50,000. 


promise of speedy possession, and so the law 3 
evaded. 
The inducements held out to buyers are often. 


will be admired for their eloquence even - 


fices in this coyntry. Im its original conception | 


and a Commission consisting of Expurrz, 
and ‘OLMSTED ted to com- 


and bases of white marble, The space at the cor- 
ners of which they stand is 45 by 55 feet. 


ally constitute the Assembly-chamber proper. In 
this bay is the Speaker’s desk and that of the of- 
ficers, and behind him is am arrangement of 
drapery, depending from the gallery devoted to 
the reporters, and concealing the coupled columns 
which support the front wall of that gallery and 
‘the stone girders that carry its floor.; In the cor- 
ner spaces and above the rich stone screen at the 
east side are public galleries. The two on the 
west side are over a vaulted lobby, which is cut 
off completely from the main room by a solid 
wall. The corresponding spaces on the east side 
are open, and contain. massive earved chimney- 
pieces, adjoining which are the entrances. The 
whole construction is of solid stone, the only wood 
employed being in the floor and in the doors. 
Not only the ribs of the vaulting are of stone, the 
capping is also of solid blocks of the same mate- 
rial. ‘The room is abundantly ‘lighted -+y the 
double row of windows on each side, and the ven- 
tilation seems perfect. But the:crowning achieve- 
ment of the later architects is the magnificent 
roof, the stmmit of which is 80 feet above the 
cornice, and its sides are inclined at an angle of 
sixty degrees. It is utilized as a reom for the 
accommodation of the rapidly increasing docu- 
ments of the Assembly, and is to be reached by 
an ample, easy staircase of stone. Besides this 
splendid roof, which is to be matched, of. course, 
with others of equal force on the other sides, the 
sky-line is broken by the strong, well-designed 
pavilions roofed with stone that flank it. The 
dermers, too, which have the defeet of being 
somewhat taller in proportion to their breadth 
than seems altogether agreeable, assist in break- 
ing up the base from which the great roof soars, 
and thus emphasize its grandeur. 

The furniture of the Assembily-chamber is ele- 
gant in design and finish. The wood used is 
mahogany, and the chairs are covered, backs and 
seats, with red leather, The fioor is’ richly car- 
peted in crimson. Of the decorative features of 
the room it is impossible to form an accurate 
judgment, as they are not yet completed. There 
is an abundance of rich carving employed by the 
architects—on the capitals of the columns, the 
low mouldings of the windows, the railings of the 
galleries, the corbels that support the vaultings 
of the gallery behind the Speaker’s desk, and the 

| two chimney-pieces at the opposite end. Besides, 
there is a profusion of incised ornamentation and 
diaper-work ; and this work in both kinds is car- 
ried up upon the vaulting, where it appears in the 
shape of bands which follow the course of stone- 
work. Of these bands each groin of each vault 
has two,one near the ridge,the other near the 
spring; and of these two belts both are carved, 
the higher one more deeply and richly than éhe 
lower. It is the intention of the architects to 
paint all this carved, incised, and diapered orna- 
mentation, employing only the colors red and blue 
with gold. Between the upper and tlie lower tier 
of windows there are spaces for a frieze by Mr. 
J.Q. A. Warp not yet completed. Above the 
upper windows, on the spaces of the stone wall 
inclosed by the sides of the vaults, are two pic- 
tures, 45 by 15 feet in area, painted by: Mr. WiLL- 
Hunt, of Boston. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


with its hundreds of passengers, is wrecked upon our 
coast, and the services of the life-saving crew’ brought 
prominently before the public. Yet none.the less are 
brave deeds done and dangers constantly incurred by 
the watchful and courageous members of the Life-sav- 
ing Service. Disasters are of frequent occurrence, but 
they are not widely chronicled; thg nightly patrol 
along the beach and the daily help rendered to ship- 
wrecked crews of coasters or inerchant vessels’ are re- 
alized and known in detail only by the life-savers 
themselves and those whom they rescue. During the 
month of October, 1878, there were thirty-one wrecks 
along our coasts, nine of which occurred’ in one day. 
In November thirty-four wrecks, seven in one day, 
were reported. December proved far less disastrous, 
only fifteen being reported. From the récords of that 


show the constant watchfulness and the-¥alue of the 
setvices rendered by surfmen to shipwrecked vessels.. 
On December 1 the schooner Peerless ran ashore at 
two o’clock in the morning five miles west-southwest 
of Station No. 8, Fifth District of Maryland. The 
keeper and crew of the station bearded her in their 
life-boat at eight o’clock in the morning, bnt the cap- 
tain refused to abandon his vessel, and the boat re- 
turned. Before noon the wind increased to a gale, and 
the life-savers again rowed out and came abreast of 
the vessel. This time they were unable to board on 
account of the violence of the wind and the tremen- 
dous sea, Three successive efforts were baffled, and 
the vessel finally capsized. Her crew of eight men 
were able to cling to her and keep above water, except 
when the sea broke over them. At4 p.m. a succesaful 
connection with the wreck was established, and all the 
crew were saved. The vessel proved an entire loss. 
On December 17 an open sloop, ladeg with fish, and with 
two men and two women on bong, ran upon Suptill’s 
Ledge, Quoddy Bay, Maine, at ‘clock a.m. The life- 
saving crew of Station No. 1, Firet District, took off 
the persons on board, removed the cargo, ran out an 
anchor, floated the vessel at high water, restored her 
cargo and the people taken from her, and saw her safe. 
lyon her'way. The sloop had no boat, and wonld soon 
have careened and filled with water had she remained 
upon the ledge. On the 2th the schooner C. & C. 
Brooks, of New York, ran ashore at one o’clock in the 
morning, three-quarters of a mile from Station No. 25, 
Fourth District of New Jersey. The was very 
heavy. Upon reaching the s¢éhooner the life-saving 
crew found that she had sunk. Her crew of five men 
were in the rigging. They were taken into the boat 
and brought ashore in safety. The vessel became a 
total wreck. The crew were sheltered for several days 
at the station. These are only a few examples of the 
constant labors of the Life-eaving Service. 


“ Young Mrs. Jardine” is the title of a new novel by 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik which begins in the February num- 


ber of Harper's Magazine. A second Tl “Ram- 


This- 
central transept and the bay on the west end re- 


Happity it is comparatively seldom that.a great ship, 


month the details of one or two cases will serve to 


4 


bles in the South of France,” with numerous illustra. 
tions, appears in this number. Also an illustrated 
poem by Will Carleton, entitled ‘“‘ Our Travelied Par- 
son.” ‘Treasures of the Deep,” finely illustrated, is 
the opening article of the Magazine, and is by J. C. 
Beard. Other attractive papers are, “‘ At the Mouth 
of the Amazons,” “Winter Sports in Canada,” and 
Flemish Masters.” 


In connection with Wilhelmj the following anec- 
dote is related: Some years ago he was engaged by a 
Jewish banker in Vienna to play at a private party. 
He was to play from seven to ten o’clock. The host 
had no knowledge of music whatever. Wilhelmj be- 
gan to play the andante of a Mendelssuhn concerto. 
The banker was dumfounded, and turning to his 
guests said, in a semi-whisper: “‘ Excuse me—you see 
how these musicians are.‘ I engaged him to play by 
the hour, and he plays slow.” | 


Washington has enjoyed the reputation:of being a 


healthful winter residence—at least until recently. 


But the death of four members of the Hoase of Rep- 
resentatives since the beginning of the holidays, and 


the serious illness of others, have directed attention to ~ 


the question whether there are not local causes which 
render Washington unhealthy. Change of climate and 
change in modes of living, no doubt, are among the 
causes of sickness; but it is believed also that imper- 
fections in the sewerage system give rise to certain 
malarial diseases which prevail in the Capital City. 


When Bayard Taylor died he had only just begun 
the Life of Geethe. His plan comprised three volumes, 
including with the biography of Goethe a sort of lit- 
erary history of Germany during the cighteenth cen- 
tury. 


Out of the great Paris Exhibition grew the great 
French, lottery. About twelve millions of tickets have. 


been sold under the auspices of the so-ealled National . 


Lottery. ‘The government desired to make the vast 
amount of unsold goods remaining aftgr the Exhibi- 
tion a source of revenue; and so, oa the first prize 
is 150,000 francs, and there are geveral Mhousand prizes 
of smaller sums, the great majority of numbers entitle 
the holder to some article in the Palais de l’Industrie, 
of varying and uncertain value. The drawing for 
these lottery prizes commenced on January 15, and 
will continue for about -three weeks, during which 
time the French people will be kept in a most un- 


- wholesome state of excitement. + 


Every new enterprise ‘encounters difficulties which 
are gradually removed, or at least diminished by time 
and the experience of managers. Many complaints 
have been made in regard to the New York Elevated 
Railroad—lack of warmth in the cars, interruption in 
the running of the trains, inattention and negligence 
of employés, etc. The railroad company has assured 
the public that these defects are being remedied as 


rapidly as possible. The company has 1000 persons iw = 


ita employ. The Third Avenue line carries hourly 
during the busiest portions of the day nearly 10,000 
passengers, and it will be necessary to run trains every 
three-quarters of a minute. Sinte the opening of the 
road to the Grand Central Dépéot the compang has 
transported more than 8,000,000 passengers, to no one 
of whom, it is stated, an accident has happened through 
fault of the company or defect in the road. 


A much-to-be-regretted loss is that of the Birming- 

and Midland Institute, at Birmingham, England, 
il. It contained: about 80,000 volumes, 
4n® but few were saved. This library posseseed the 
mest complete Shakspearean collection in the world, 
numbering 8000 volumes. 


Broadway in the vicinity of Grand and Canal streets 
has been particularly unfortunate in regard to fires. The 
recent destruction of the Brooks Building recalls many 
other large conflagrations which have occurred in that 
neighborhood. In February, 1876, nearly a whole block. 
was consumed in this same district, causing great de- 
struction of property and the loss of several lives. Tle 
great fire of last week broke out about nine o'clock in 
the Brooks Building, and for several hours the brilliant 
flames cast their ruddy glare over the whole city, caus- 
ing intense excitement among the gathering crowds. 
The falling walls crushed one fireman to death, others 
being serjously injured. The loss is estimated at over 
one million. 


Statistics show that diphtheria is much more fatal in 
cold than im warm weather. During the six years 
ending December, 1876, 7579 persons died of diphtheria 
in the city of New York. Of these, 437 died in the 
June moaths, and 865 in the December months. 


Ice-yachting on the Hudson is the most exciting 


‘sport of the season. The Poughkeepsie Yacht Club 


has put a large number.of handsome craft upon the 


ice, there being, it is said, no yacht in the fleet but ~ 


what can make a mile a minute in a atiff breeze. Over. 
twenty yachts are owned by theclub: The New Ham- 

burg Ice-boat Club also own about fifteen yachts, and 

there is a prospect of some exciting racing during the 

winter. 


The large and valuable library of the Academy of 
Medicine, at No. 12 West Thirty-first Street, has been 
thrown open to the public. The room and the books 
—about 6000 volumes—are free to all from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on week-days. The library contains many rare 
and interesting works, of which not a few will be ap- 


preciated by unprofessional readers.. Among the do- 


nors to this library are Dr. Willard Parker, Dr. For- 
dyce Barker, Dr. John C. Peiers, and Dr. S. S. Purple. 


On December 16 an Englishwoman, known as Ma- 
dame Anderson, undertook, in Brooklyn, the task of 
walking 2700 quarter miles in the same number of 
consecutive quarter hours, beginning at the first part 
of each quarter. This arduous and remarkable feat 
she succesefully performed, finishing it on the night 


of January 13. This singular exhibition of pedestri- 


anism has attracted crowds to the hall where the track 
was laid. Madame Anderson suffered chiefly from 
blistered feet and extreme drowsiness. At times siie 
walked around the track with closed eyes, and appar- 
ently asleep. The wonderful endurance of this wom- 
an is unquestionabie. But such exhibitions are cer- 
tainly most undesirable. Apart from the fact that 
nature sets limits to excessive exercise, which can not 
be persistently un ed without danger of death, no 
possible good, but much harm, is done to the public 
by going to see a woman perform a self-imposed task 
in the execution of which she is liable any moment to 
drop dead from exhaustion. The possibility of such 
a tragedy attracts multitudes, although it is both 
strange and pitiful that such is the fact, and the effect 
is pernicious, 


i 
% 
gains hopes that the Roman Catholic Church of France ee 
may come to this position. Near the close of 
) the volume occurs this beautiful passage: ‘‘ The a 
-inffuence of Jesuitism has perverted the Church, | | 
and especially the theology of the Church. This Po 
for ages beneath their sacred wrappings. nly 
in some cases ter. hold grains of wheat in their ) 
aoe black and shrivelled hands....Never was wheat 
more eager for life; it laid hold of the earth with ; 
its strong roots, and its stalk came forth richer 
and wore abundantly fruitful. Catholic doc- —_—— ‘ 
trine is like that grain of wheat. It is impris- 
oned in the hand of a corpse, but let us take 
care not to believe that it is dead,’’ etc. 
< 
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ALMOST YES. 
A SONG. 
L can not say ‘the little word 
You ask for, dearest friend, 
But in the darker syllable 
Such tender forethoughts blend - 
That no is almost yes— 
That. no is almost yes. 


I dare not speak the magic word 
That touches springs too deep 
f future grief and future joy, 
But—bringing dreams from sleep— 
§Sad no is almost yes— 
6 Sad no is almost yes. 


But bringing dreams that once could shed 
Rich lustre o’er my way 
Till earth’s rough paths were paradise— 
Shall I not bid them stay? 
Ah! no is almost—yes. 
Love, almost no is—yes. 


{Begun in Haurre’s Werxiy No. 11387.) 


LV EN. 


MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


or “Deap Men's Snogs,” “ Hosraets to 
Fosruns,” “Ax VeRpicT,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AT THE KENNELS. 


Ir was a fresh, sunny morning, a soft west wind 
blowing up all the sweetness of the woods and 
leas. The cattle were grouped in lazy stillness 
on the dewy grass; the year’s pigs, grown to 
the hobbledehoy stage of existence, were grub- 
bing about contertedly among the furze bushes ; 
by the road-side 4 matronly sow lay stretched flat 
upon her side in the sunshine, just where carriage 
wheels must pass over her were carriages fre- 
quent in those parts. ~ 

Even the brightness of the morning had no 
charm for Vixen. There was no delight for her 
in the green solemnity of the forest glades, where 
the beechen pillars led the eye away into innu- 
merable vistas, each grandly mysterious as a ca- 
thedrail aisle. The sun shot golden arrows through 
dark boughs, patching the moss with translucent 
lights, vivid and clear as the lustre of emeralds. 
The gentle plash of the forest stream rippling 
over its pebbly bed made a tender music that was 
wont to seem passing sweet to Violet Tempest’s 
ear. To-day she heard nothing, saw nothing. 
Her brain was clouded with angry thoughts. 

She left the forest by-and-by, following one of 
the familiar cart tracks, and came out into the 
peaceful little colony of Beechdale, where it was 
a chance if the noonday traveller saw any thing 
alive except a youthful family of pigs enjoying 
an oasis of mud in a dry land, or an intrusive dog 
rushing out of a cottage to salute the wayfarer 
with an inquiring bark. The children were still 
in*school. The hum of their voices was wafted 
from the open windows. The church door stood 
open. . The village graves upon the sunward-front- 
ing slope were-bright with common flowers, the 
dead lying with their feet to the west, ready to 
stand up and see their Lord at the resurrection 
morning. 
Vixen hurried through the little village, not 
wanting to see Mrs. Scobel or any one she knew 
this morning. ‘There was a long rustic lane op- 


posite the church that led straight to the kennels. , 


- “T will go and see the fox-hounds,” said Vixen. 
“They are true and faithful. But perhaps all 
those I love best have been sold or are dead by 
this time.” 

It seemed to her ages since she had been to 


_ the kennels with her father. It had been his fa- 


vorite walk, out of the hunting season, and he had 
rarely suffered a week to pass without making 
his visit of inspection. Since her return Violet 
had carefully avoided the well-known spot; but 
to-day, out of the very bitterness of her heart, 
came a désire to renew past associations. Bull- 
finch was gone forever, but the hounds at least 
remained ; and her father had loved them almost 
as well as he had loved Bullfinch. : 
Nothing was changed at the kennels. The 
same feeder, in corduroy and fustian, came out of 
the cooking-house when Vixen opened the five- 
barred gate. The same groom was lounging in 
front of the stables where the horses were kept 


for the huntsman and his underlings. The whole’ 


place had the same slumberous out-of-season look 
she remembered |so well in the days when hunt- 
ing was over. 

The men touched their caps to Miss Tempest as 
she passed them, She went straight to the ken- 
nels. There were the three wooden doors, open- 
ing into three square stone-paved yards, each door 
provided with a round eye-hole, through which the 
authorities might scrutinize the assembly within. 
A loud yelping arose as Vixen’s footstep drew 
near. Then there were frantic snuffings under 
the doors, and a general agitation. She looked 
through the little eye-hole into the middle yard. 
Yes, there they were, fourteen or fifteen couple, 
tumultuously exeited, as if they knew she was 
there—white and black-and-tan, pointed noses, 
beautiful intelligent eyes, bright tan spots upon 


‘marked brows, some with a streak of white run- 


ning down the long sharp noses, some heavy in 
the jowl, some with muzzles sharp as a grey- 
hound’s, thirty talile erect and agitated. 
The feeder remembered Miss Tempest perfect- 
ly, th it was more than threé years since her 
last visi id 
“Would you like to go in and see ’em, miss ?” 


. he said. 


“ Yes, if you please, Dawson. You have Gaunt- 


. let still, I see. That is Gauntlet, isn’t it? And 
Dart, and Juno, and Ringjet, and Artful.” 


“Yes, miss. There ain’t many gone since you 


‘was here. But there’s a lot o’ poppies. You'd 


like to see the poppies, wouldn’t you, miss? They 
be in the next kennel, if you'll just wait five 
minutes.” 

Cleanliness was the order of the day at the 
kennels, but to do the late master’s hter 
more honor, Dawson, the feeder, called a bright- 
looking lad, his subordinate, and divers pails of 
water were fetched, and the three little yards 
washed out vigorously before Miss Tempest was 
invited to enter. When she did go in, the yard 
was empty and clean as a new pin. The hounds - 
had been sent into their house, where they were 
all grouped picturesquely on a bench littered with 
straw, looking as eee as a human parliament, 
and much wiser. Nothing could be more beauti- 
ful than their attitudes, or more intelligent than 
their countenances. 

Vixen looked in at them through the barred 
window. 

“Dear things,” she exclaimed ; “ they are as 
lovely as ever. How fond papa was of them !” 

And then the kennel huntsman, who had ap- 
peared on the scene by this time, opened the 
door and smacked his whip; and the fourteen 


couple came leaping helter-skelter out into the 


little yard, and made a rush at Vixen, and sur- 
rounded her, and fawned upon her, and caressed 
her as if their recognition of her after long years 
was perfect, and as if they bad been 

their hearts for her in the interval. Perhaps they 
would have been just as affectionate to the next 
comer, having a large surplus stock of love always 
on hand ready to be lavished on the human race ; 
but Vixen took these demonstrations as express- _ 
ive of a peculiar attachment, and was rhoved to_ 
tears by the warmth of this canine greeting. 

“Thank God! there are some living things 
that love me,” she exclaimed. 

“Something that loves you !” cried a voice from 
the door of the yard. “Dves not every thing 
noble or worthy love you, as it loves all that is 
beautiful ?” | | 

Turning quickly, with a scared look, Violet saw 
Roderick Vawdrey standing in the doorway. 

He stood quietly watching her, his dark eyes 
softened with a look of tender admiration. There 
could hardly have been a prettier picture than 
the tall girlish figure and bright chestnut head, 
the fair face bending over the upturned moses of 
the hounds as they clustered round her, some 


standing up with their strong white paws upon 


her shoulder, some nestling at her knees. Her 
hat had fallen off, and was being trampled under 
a multitude of restless feet. ; 

Rorie came into the little yard. The huntsman 
cracked his whip, and the hounds went tumbling 
one over the other into their house, where they 
leaped upon their straw bed, and groupéd them- 
selves as if they had been egy ‘bg their por- 
traits to Sir Edwin Landseer. inquisitive 
fellows stood up with their paws upon the ledge 
of the barred window, and looked out at Violet 
and the new master. 

“TI did not know you were at Briarwood,” she 
said, as they shook hands. | 

“T only came home last night. My first visit 
was naturally here. I wanted to see if every 
thing was in good order.” 

“When do you begin to hunt ?” 

“On the Ist of October. You are going to 
hunt this year, of course.” 

“No. I have never followed the hounds since 
papa’s death. I don’t suppose I ever shall again.” 

“What! not with your step-father ?” 

“Certainly not with Captain Carmichael.” 

“Then you must marry a hunting man,” said 
Rorie, gayly. ‘‘We can’t afford to lose the 
straightest rider in the Forest.” 

**T am not particularly in love with hunting— 
for a woman. There seems something blood- 
thirsty in it.’ And Bates says that if ladies only 
knew how their horses’ backs get wrung in the 
hunting season, they would hardly have the heart 
to hunt. It was very nice to ride by papa’s side 
when I was a little girl. I would have gone any 
where with him—through an Indian jungle after 
tigers—but I don’t care about it now.” — 

“ Well, perhaps you are right ; though I should 
hardly have expected such mature wisdom from 
my old playfellow, whose flowing locks used once 
to be the cynosure of the hunting field. And 
now, Violet—I may call you Violet, may I not, as 
I did in the old days—at least when I did not call 
you Vixen.” | 

“That was papa’s name,” she said, quickly. 
“Nobody ever calls me that now.” 

understand ; I am to cali you Violet. And 
we are to be good friends always, are we not, with 
a true and loyal friendship ?”’ ! 

“T have not so many friends that I can afford 
to give up one who is stanch and true,” answered 
Violet, sadly. | 

“And I mean to be stanch and true, believe 
me; and I hope by-and-by, when you come to 
know Mabel, you and she will be fast friends.: 
You may not cotton to her very easily at first, 
because, you see, she reads Greek, and goes in 
for natural science, and has a good many queer. 
ways. But she is all that is pure-minded and 
noble. She has been brought up in an atmos- 
phere of flattery. It is the only fault she has.” 

“T shall be very glad if she will let me like 
her,” Violet said, meekly. 

They had strolled away from the kennels into 
the surrounding forest, where the free horses of 
the soil were roaming from pasture to pasture, 
and a few vagabond pigs were stealing ja march 
on their brethren for whom the joys of ‘pann 


time had not yet begun. They along 
following a cart track that led into the w 
deeps, where the earliest autumn leaves were fall. 


ing im the soft west wind. By = 
came to a fallen oak, lying by the side Tiere t 


ready for barking, and it seemed the most natu- 
ral thing in the world to pe down side by side on 
this rustic seat,and talk of days gone by, lazil 

watching the flickering shadows and darting oh | 


| and about this second marri 


rays in the opposite thicket or along the slanting 
stretch of open turf—that smooth emerald grass 
so inviting to the eye, so perilous to the foot of _ 


‘man or beast. 


‘And now, Violet, tell me all about’ yourself, 
! of your mother’s,” 
Roderick began, earnestly. ‘‘ I hope you have quite 


reconciled yourself to the idea of it by this time.” | 


““T have not reconciled myself; I never shall,” 
answered Violet, with restrained anger. “Iknow 
that mamma has heaped up sorrow for herself in 
the days to come,:and I pity her too much to be 
angry with her. Yes; I, who ought to look up 
to’and respect my mother, can only look down 
upon her and pity her. That is a hard thing, is 
it not, Rorie ? She has married a bad man—mean 
and false and tyrannical. Shall I tell you:what he 
has done within these last few days ?” a 

“Do. I hope it is not any thing very bad.” 

Violet told how Bullfinch had been sold. 

“Tt looks mean, certainly,” said Mr. Vawdrey ; 
“but I dare say, to Captain Carmichael, as a man 
of the world, it might seem a foolish thing to 
2s be horse nobody rode, especially such a val- 
uable horse as Your father gave two 
hundred and fifty for him at Andover, I remem- 
ber. And ¥ou really have too many horses at the 
Abbey House.” 

“ Arion will be the next to be sold, I dare say.” 


' “QOh,no,ho. He could not be such an insolent 
scoundrel a8 te sell your horse. That would be 
‘too much. Besides, you will be of age in a year 


or two, and ‘your own mistress.” 

“T shall ‘x0t be of age for the next seven years. 
I am not to. ome of age till I am five-and-twenty.” 

“ Phew !" whistled Rorie. “That’s a long shot 
off. How is that?” 

“ Papa left it so in his will. It was his care of 
me, no doubt. He never would have believed 
that mamma would marry again.” 

“And for the next seven y 
in a state of tutelage, depende 


ou are to be 
your mother 


for every thing?” 


“For every thing. . And that will really mean 


dependent upon Captain Carmichael, because I 


am very sure that as long as he lets mamma wear 
pretty dresses, she will be quite contented to let 
him, be master of every thing else.” 

“ But if you were to marry—” — 

“I suppose that would entangle or disentangle 
matters somehow. But Iam not likely to marry.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Rorie. “I should 
think nothing was more likely.” 

“ Allow me to be the best judge of my own 
business,” exclaimed Vixen, looking desperately 
angry. “I will go so far as to say that I never 
shall marry.” 

“Oh, very well, if you insist upon it, let it be 
understood so. And now, Vix—Violet, don’t you 
think if you could bring yourself to conciliate 
Captain Carmichael, to resign yourself, in fact, 
to the inevitable, and take things pleasantly, it 


would make your life happier for the next seven | 


years? I really would try to do it, if I were you.” 

“‘T had made up my mind to a life of hypoc- 
risy before he sold Bullfinch,” replied Vixen, “‘ but 
now I shall hate him frankly.” © 

“ But, Violet, don’t you see that unless you can 
bring yourself to live pleasantly with that man, 
your life will de miserable? Fate condemns 
you to live undér the same roof with him.” 

“T am not gure about that. I could go out as 
a governess. I am not at all clever, but I think 
I could teach enough for twenty pounds a year, 
or at least give my services in exchange for a 
comfortable home, as the advertisements say. 
How If wish I could read Greek and play Chopin, 
like Lady Mabel Ashbourne! I'll write to dear 
old M‘Croke, and ask her to get me a place.” 

‘My dear Violet, how can you talk so absurd- 
ly. You, the future mistress of the Abbey House, 
to go meandering about the world teaching but- 
termen’s or tea-dealers’ children to spell Ba, Ba, 
and A b, Ab?” 

“It might be better than sitting at meat with 
a man I detest,” said Vixen. ‘‘Am I to value 
the flesh-pots of Egypt more than my liberty and 
independence of spirit ?” 

“You have your mother to think of,” urged 
Roderick. ‘“ You owe duty and obedience to her, 
even if she has offended you by this foolish mar- 
riage. If you have so bad an opinion of Captain 
Carmichael, you are all the more bound to stand 
by your mother.” 

“That is an argument w listening to,” said 
Vixen. “It might be criel to leave poor mam- 
ma quite at his mercy. I don’t suppose he would 
actually ill-treat her. He knows his own interest 
too well for that. He would not lock her up ina 
cellar, or beat or starve her. He will be content 
with making himself her master. She will have 
no more will of her own than if she were a pret- 
tily dressed doll placed at the head of the table 
for show. She will be lulled into a state of child- 
ish bliss, and go smiling through life, believin 
she has not a wish ungratified. every body will 
think her the happiest of women, and Captain 
Carmichael the best of husbands.” 

Vixen said all this with prophetic earnestness, 
looking straight forward into the green glade be- 
fore her, where the beech-nuts and acorns were.’ 
dropping in a gentle rain of plenty. 

“T hope things won’t be quite so bad as you 
anticipate. I hope you will be able to make your- 
self happy in spite of Captain Carmichael. And 
we shall see each other pretty often, I hope, Vio- 
let, as we used in old times. The 
at Wiesbaden—the duke only holds existence on 

himeelf wi 


are to be back early 
in November. I shall make the duchess call on 
directly she returns.” 
« 8; mamma ‘will be pleased. I 
ronder you are not with then” 

“Oh, I had to begin my duties as M.F.H. I 
wouldn’t have been away for the world.” 

Violet looked at her watch. It was a good 

deal later than she had supposed. Time 


quick] y when one is talking over a new grievance 


with an old friend. She was a long way from 


the Abbey House. 

“T must go home,” she said; “mamma and 
Captain Carmichael may arrive at any moment. 
There is no time in mamma’s last tele- 


“But I am not going to take you out of your 
way. Every step of my way home takes you far- 
ther from Briarwood.” 

“ Never mind if it does. I mean to walk home 
with you. I dare say, if I were very tired, Bates 
would lend me a mount home.” 

“You can have Arion, if you like.” 

“No, thanks. Arion shall not have my thirteen 
stone; I want.a little more timber under me.” 

“ You ought to have had Bullfinch,” said Vix- 


en, regretfully. 


“T would have had him if I had known he was __ 


in the market. The writing a figure or so more 
or less in a check should not have hindered me.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A BAD BEGINNING. 


THat walk through the forest was very pleas- 


ant to Violet. It was a day on which mere ex- 
istence was a privilege ; and now that her spirits 
had been soothed by her confidential talk with 
Rorie, Vixen could enjoy those sights and sounds 
and sweet wild scents of the woodland that had 
ever been a rapture to her. 

This forest-born girl loved her native woods as 
Wordsworth loved his lakes and mountains, as 


Byron loved the bleak bare landscape round the 
city of Aberdeen. Their poetry and beauty filled 


her heart with a deep contentment. To walk or 
ride alone through pathless forest glades, or in 


the scented darkness of fir plantations, was 
enough for happiness. But it was comforting 
to-day—on the day when her heart had been so’ 
cruelly wounded—to have Roderick Vawdrey by, 
her side. It was like a leaf out of the closed — 


volume of the past. , 
They talked freely and happily during that | 


homeward walk, and their conversation was chief- . 
ly of by-gone days. Almost every speech began 


with, “Do you remember?” Vixen was gayer 


than she had been for a long time, save once or 
twice when a pang shot through her heart at the 
idea that Bullfinch was being shaken about in a 
railway box, oscillating helplessly with every vi-. 


bration of the train, and panic-stricken in every 
tunnel. 


The sun had declined from his meridian; he 
had put on his sober afternoon glory, and was 
sending shafts of mellower gold along the green 
forest aisles, when Miss Tempest and her com- 
panion drew near the Abbey House. They went 
in at the gate by the keeper’s cottage, the gate. 


which Titmouse had jumped so often in the days 
when he carried his childish mistress. They 
went through 
past the old archway leading to the stables, and 
round by the shrubbery to the porch. The door 
stood open as usual, and the squire’s old pointer 


was lying on the threshold, but within all was 
commotion. Dress baskets, hat cases, bonnet 


boxes, gun cases, travelling bags, i 
were lying about in every direction. 
michael was leaning back in the large chair b 


the fire-place, fanning herself with her big black 


fan; Pauline was standing by in attendance, and 
the gypsy table, with the Bristol tea set, was be- 
ing brought in by Forbes the butler, whose hon- 
est old face wore a troubled aspect. — 


Captain Carmichael was standing wjth his back 


to the hearth, his countenance and whole’ figure 
wearing the unmistakable air of the master of a 


house who has returned to his domicile in an ex- 


ecrable temper. 


Violet ran to Mrs. Carmichael, every other 


thought forgotten in the pleasure of seeing her 
mother again. These six weeks were the longest 


parting mother and daughter had ever known; 


and; after all, blood is thicker than water, and 


there is a natural leaning in a child’s mind even 


to the weakest of parents. 


Mr. Vawdrey stood in the background waiting 
till those affectionate greetings natural to such 


an occasion should be over. 
But to his surprise there were no such greet- 


ings. Mrs. Carmichael went on fanning herself . 
vehemently, with a vexed expression of counte- 
nance, while Violet bent over and kissed her. 
' Captain Carmichael swayed himself slowly back- 
ward and forward upon the heels of his boots, 


and whistled to himself sotto voce, with his eyes 


fixed upon some lofty region of empty air. He 
vouchsafed not the faintest notice of his step- 
daughter or Mr. Vawdrey. 

“Tt’s really too bad of you, Violet,” the moth- 


er exclaimed at last. 


“Dear mamma,” cried Vixen, in blank amaze- 


ment, “‘ what have I done ?” 
“To go roaming about the country,” pursued 


Mrs. Carmichael, plaintively, “for hours at a 


stretch, nobody knowing where to find you or what 


had become of you. And my +elegram lying i 


there unattended to.” 
“Did you telegraph, mamma ?”’ 


egra 
“ Did I telegraph ? ’ Should I come home with- | 


out telegraphing? Should I be so mad as to ex- 


pose myself knowingly to the outrage which has 


been offered to me to-day ?” | 


“One of the geepest humiliations I ever had to | 


endure. But you were roaming about the forest. 
You were following the instincts of your wild na- 
ture. What do you care for my mortification ? 
If I had telegraphed to my housekeeper, it would 


not have happened. But I trusted in my daugh- 


ter ” 


the wood of rhododendrons, and 


re. Car- 


“Dear mamma,” pleaded Vixen, ing anx- 
ious and bewildered, “if you would only ex- 


ak 
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plain: You make me miserable. What has hap- 
ned 


‘Violet, your step-father and I had to drive 


home from the station in a fly !” 


Ob, mamma!” cried Vixen, with a gasp. 
Do you think that is not enough ? 


that all?” 
“Ts that all? 
Do you understand, child?—a fly—a common 


innkeeper’s fly—that any body may have for 


half a guinea; a fly with a mouldy lining, smell- 


- ing of—other people! And on such an occasion, 
No; I was never 


when every eye was upon us! N 
so degraded. And we had to wait—yes, a quar- 
ter of an hour at least, and it seemed ages, while 


Pycroft’s fly was got ready for us; yes, while a 


h forest was d ed out of his wretch- 
ad stable, man, face had not been 
washed for a week, shuffled himself into an old 
watchman’s coat. And there were all the porters 
staring at me, and laughing inwardly, I know. 


And, as a last drop in the cup, Colonel Carteret 
drove up in his phaeton to catch the up train» 
just as we were getting into that disgraceful- 


looking vehicle, and would stop to shake hands 

with us both, and insisted upon handing me into 

the horrid thing.” | 

_ 4¢Dear mamma,I am more sorry than I can 
say,” said Vixen, gently; “but I was afraid it 

was something much worse.” 

“Nothing could be worse, Violet.” _ 

“Then the telygram was to order the carriage 
to meet you, I suppose ?” 

|“ Of course. e telegraphed from the Gros- 
venor at nine o’clock this morning. Who would 
imagine that you would be out-of-doors at such an 
hour ?” | 

“JT am not often out so early. But some- 
thing happened this morning to put me out of 
temper, and I went for a ramble.” 

“A ramble lasting from nine in the morning 
till half past four in the afternoon,” remarked 
Captain Carmichael, with his gaze still fixed upon 
empty space. “Rather a long walk for a soli- 
tary young lady.” | 

Vixen appeared unconscious that any one had 
spoken. Roderick Vawdrey felt a burning de- 
sire to kick the new master of the Abbey House. 

“Shall I pour out your tea, mamma?” asked 
Vixen, meekly. 

“If you like. Iam utterly prostrate. To have 
no carriage to meet me on such an occasion! I 
dare say every body in the Forest knows all about 
it by this time. When I came home from my 
honey-moon with your poor papa, the church bells 
rang all the afternoon, and the road was lined with 
people wanting to get a glimpse of us, and there 
were floral arches—” - 

“Ah, mamma, those things can not happen 
twice in a lifetime,” said Vixen, with irrepressible 
bitterness. “One happy marriage is as much as 
any woman can expect.” ° 

“ A woman has a right to expect her own car- 
riage,” said Captain Carmichael. 

“T am afraid I have paid my visit at rather an 

unfortunate moment,” said Roderick, coming for- 
ward and addressing himself solely to Mrs, Car- 
michael ; “ but I could not go without saying how 
do you do. I hope you had a pleasant journey 
from Scotland—bar the fly.” 
“How do you do, Roderick? Yes, it. was all 
pleasant except that last contretemps. Imagine 
the Duchess of Dovedale’s feelings if she arrived 
at the station adjoining her own estate and found 
no carriage to meet her !” 

“My aunt would tuck up her petticoats and 
trudge home,” answered Roderick, smiling: 
She’s a plucky little woman.” 

“Yes, perhaps, on. an ordinary occasion. But 
to-day it was so different. Every body will talk 
about our return.” ‘ | 

“‘ Most people are still away,” suggested Rorie, 
with a view to comfort. 

“Oh; but their servants will hear it, and they 
will tell their masters and mistressesx All gos- 
sip begins that way. Besides, Colonel Carteret 
saw us, and what he knows every body knows.” 

After this Roderick felt that all attempts at 
consolation were hopeless. He would have liked 


to put Mrs. Carmichael into a better temper for 


Violet’s sake. It was not a pleasant home at- 
mosphere in which he was obliged to leave his 


old playfellow on this the first day of her new . 


life. Captain Carmichael maintained a forbid- 
ding silence ; Mrs. Carmichael did not even ask 
any one to have a cup of tea; Violet sat on the 
opposite side of the hearth, pale and quiet, with 
Argus at her knee, and one arm wound caressing- 
ly round his honest head. 

“T’ve been looking’at the kennels this morn- 
ing,” said Roderick, looking at the new master of 
the Abbey House with a cheerful assumption that 
every thing was going on pleasantly. ‘“ We shall 

in business on the Ist. You'll hunt, of urse.”’ 
_“ Well, yes; I suppose I shall give myself a 
day occasionally.” 

“T shall not have a happy moment while you 
are out,” said Mrs. Carmichael. “I used to be 
misetable about poor dear Edward.”’ 

Vixen winced. These careless references to 
the dead hurt her more than the silence of com- 
plete oblivion. To remember, and to be able to 
speak so lightly. That seemed horrible. | 

“T doubt if I shall hunt much this season,” 
pursued Captain Carmichael, as much as to say 
that he was not going to be grateful to the new 
master of the fox-hounds as a public benefactor, 
however many hundreds that might 

disburse in order to make up the short-comings 
of a scanty subscription. ‘I shall have a great 
deal to occupy me. This place has been much 
neglected, naturally, within the last few years. 
There is no end of work to be done.” » 

“ Are you going to pull down the Abbey House 

and build an Italian villa on its site . — tier 
her upper lip curling angrily. ‘ wou 
pathos Some people think it a fine old 
place, and it has been in my father’s family since 
the reign of Henry the Eighth.” 
To the captain’s ear this 


insolence. The Abbey House was to belong to 
Violet in the future. Neither he nor his wife 
had a right to touch a stone of it. i: 

“T hope I shall do nothing injudicious,” he 
said, politely. 

“My aunt will be back in a week or two, Mrs. 
Carmichael,” said Roderick. “TI shall bring her 


bourne. And now I think I'd better be off ; I’ve 
a long walk home, and you must be too tired to 
care about talking or being talked to.” 

““T am very tired,” answered Mrs. Carmichael, 
languidly ; “ but I should have liked to hear all 
your news.” 

“I’m afraid that’s not much. I only came 


Renfrew.” 

“Plenty of birds this year ?” inquired the cap- 
tain, with a languid interest. ae 

“ Pretty fair. The rainy spring killed a good 
many of the young birds.” 


complaint was not made ?” retorted 
michael. 

Rorie took his departure after this, and con- 
‘trived to give Violet’s hand an encouraging 
‘ squeeze at parting, accompanied with a straight 
r steady look, which said as plainly as words: 
“You have one friend whfo will be staneh and 
true, come what may.” , 

Vixen understood him, and sudden tears well- 
ed up to her eyes—the first that had clouded 
them since her parting with Bullfinch, She 
brushed them away hurriedly, but not so quickly 
as to escape Captain Carmichael’s observation. 

“If you'll excuse me, mamma, I'll run and 
dress for dinner,” she sa‘d, “ unless there jis any 
thing I can do for you. Your rooms are quite 
ready.” | | 

“T’m glad of that,” replied Mrs. Carmichael, 
fretfully ; “‘ for really, after our reception jat the 
railway station; I expected to find every thing at 
sixes and sevens.” 7 

‘Dear mamma, you must know that was quite 
an accident.” 

“An accident very» likely to occur when 
young lady indulges in ¢éte-d-téte forest rambles 
with an old friend, instead of waiting at home 
for her mother’s letters and telegrams,” remark- 
ed Captain Carmichael, caressing his neat whisk- 
er with his irreproachable hand. 

“What do you mean?” said Vixen, tarning 
sharply upon him. “I went out alone this morn- 
ing. Mr. Vawdrey and .I met at the kennels by 
accident.” 1 


“T have no objection to make, Miss Tempest, if 
your mamma has none. But I am rather sorry 
for the young lady Mr. Vawdrey is going to 
marry.” 

‘*Mr. Vawdrey was my father’s friend, and will 
never cease to be mine,” said Vixen, with flashing 
eyes. “There can be nothing offensive to-Lady 
Mabel Ashbourne in our friendship.” : 

She was gone before her step-father could re- 
‘ply, or her mother reprove her want of respect 
for that new, relative. | 

“T suppose I had better go and dress too,” 
said Mrs. Carmichael, “and in the evening we can 
talk about our first dinner party. I dare say we 
shall have a great many people calling to-morrow 
afternoon. It will be rather trying. There is 
such a painful feeling in being a bride and not g 

bride, as it were. People’s congratulations hard- 
ly sound hearty.” 

“T dare say they have rather a vapid flavor, 
like a warmed-up dinner,” said the captain. 


where your first husband was known and popu- 
lar. If we went among strangers, their congratu- 
lations would be a great deal heartier. But I 
‘hope you don’t begin to repent already, my dear 
Pamela.” 

“Conrad! How can you imagine such a thing? 
—after your delicaté attentions, your devoted 
care of me during our tour. What dress.shall I 
wear this evening? Do you like me best in blue 
or amber ?” 

“To my eye all colors suit you. But I think a 
woman”’—he was going to say “ of your age,” but 
checked himself and substituted—“ in the matu- 
rity of her beauty looks best in velvet, or some 
rich and heavy material that falls in massive folds, 
like the drapery in a portrait by Velasquez. <A 
border of fur, too, is an artistic introduction in a 
woman’s dress—you see it often in Velasquez. 
‘Heavy old laces are, of course, always admirable. 
And for color I like the warmer hues best—wine- 
dark purples or deep glowing reds; rich ruddy 
browns, with a knot of amber now and then for 
relief.” 

“How beautifully you talk!” cried Mrs. Car- 
michael, delighted. ‘I only wish Theodore could 
hear you. It would give her new ideas; for, aft- 
er all, the best dress-makers are bornées. It is 
too early in the year for velvet; I shall put on 
my dark green brocade, with the old Flanders 
lace, I am so glad you like lace. Itis my chief 
weakness. Even dear Edward, who was so gen- 
erous, thought me a little extravagant in the mat- 
ter of lace. But when one once begins to collect, 
the study is so interesting one is led on.” | 

“Good heavens! is my wife a collector?” 
thought Captain Carmichael, horrified. “That 
must be put 4 stop to, or she will ruin me.” 

And then he went off to his dressing-room, 
rather wearily, to put on full dress for a home 
dinner—a sacrifice to his new state of existence 
which he found very irksome. He would have 
liked to dine in a shooting-jacket, and smoke all 
the evening. But his smoking now, instead of 
| pervading the whole house, as: it had done in his 
snug bachelor quarters, was an indulgence to be 
taken out-of-doors, or in a room appointed for 
the pu He was fiot even to smoke in the 
fine eld hall, for it was one of the 
rooms, and Mrs. Carmichael could not endure 


speech had a covert 


over to see you directly she settles down at Ash- 


“Do you remember any year in which that | 
Captain Car- 


‘“‘ A chapter of accidents,” sneered the captain.’ 


“That is the result of living in a neighborhood - 


family sitting-. 


home last night; I have been shooting grouse in | 


smoke. 
“J am not at all fanciful or capricious,” she 


.is being prepared by Mr. 


told her husband early in the hongy-moon, “ but 
smoking is one of my horrors. I hope, dear Con- 
rad, it is not too much to ask you never to smoke 
in any room I use.” fi 

Captain Carmichael pledged himself to respect 
this and every other wish of his wife’s, It was 
his policy to be subservient in small matters, in 


order to be master in things of importance. But 


that daily dressing for dinner was something of 
a bore; and the dinners themselves—+téte-d-léte 
dinners, in which he had to take as much trouble 
to be amusing as at a dinner party—had been apt . 
to hang heavily upon him. He had even pro- 
posed dining at the table Phéte, but this idea Mrs. 


Carmichael rejected with horror. 


‘“T have never dined at a table dhéte in my 
life, Conrad,” she exclaimed, “‘and I certainly 
should not begin during my wedding tour.” | 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


‘SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In 1877 Captain Ricaarp Burton, the distin- 
guished traveller and explorer, made a hasty 
reconnojssance of what was in former times 
known the “Land of Midian,’ and as such 
very a sere mentioned in Scripture history. 
This is situated on the Gulf of Akaba, and occu- 
pies an extent of about 213 miles, being thus 
placed east of the Sinaitic peninsula and south 
of Palestine. 

Few portions of Asia have been less known in 
modern times than this, Dr. Rtpret, WELsTeap, 


' Dr. Watton, and others well known having 


made flying trips into it without traversing: it 
to any extent. Captain Burton, being greatly 
interested by the discoveries of mineral wealth 
and of archeological remains during his first 
visit in 1877,“which occupied about half the 
month of April, and resulted in the collection of 
specimens of gold, silver, and other Valuable 
minerals, forming the basis of a work entitled 
The Gold Mines of Midian, instituted. a second 
expedition in 1878, under the auspices of the 
Khedive of Egypt, on a much larger scale, as it 
embraced an artist, a geologist, six Egyptian 
officers, with an escort of twenty-five negro sol- 
diers, and thirty unarmed miners. They were 
furnished with a liberal supply of mules, tents, 
and implements, the object being to bring back 
a sufficient quantity of the minerals 
for the purpose of assay. The. party reached 
El-Mawaylah on the 19th of February, and con- 
tinued their operations until the 18th of April, 
1878, having discovered the location of numer- 
ous quarries of precious metals, and of the tur- 
quois, and bringing back a series of interesting 
antiquities to the amount of abolt twenty-five 
tons. A critical examination of these minerals 
was considered necessary before any special ar- 
rangements could be made to work the mines of 
the region with European capital. | 
It is not at all unlikely that this country will 
be the scene of a still more extended explora- 
tion, accompanied by the means for the develop- 
ment of its mineral wealth. A full report of this 
ition can not fail to be of great interest. 
0 BurTon remarks that in this last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century the whole region is 
less civilized than it was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. 


Many exaggerated statements having been 
made as to the size of the tiger, Dr. Farrer, 
whose great work on the poisonous serpents of 
India has made him so well known, writes, con- 
firming Dr. JERDON’s conclusions, thap a tiger 
ten feet in length, measured properly from the 
end of the nose to the tip of the tail, represents 
a very large size, althopgh there is authentic 
evidence to prove that they have occasionally 
reached a length of even twelve feet. This, liow- 
ever, is very rare, and is only shown by a eOm- 
parison of a large number of observations. 


We some time ago referred to the proposed 
systematic work upon the natural history of 

entral America under the direction of Messrs. 
SaLVIN and GopMAN, this promising to be one 
of the most extensive and exhaustive works 
ever published in regard to so large an extent 
of country. The botanical portion of this work 
W. B. Henswey, of the 
Kew Herbarium. This gentleman has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet of diagnoses of new species 
of the polypetale of that region, 111 in number. 


A very complete Hand-book of ‘Alabama has 
lately’been published by Mr. 
at Mobile. It is interesting if a scientifile point 
of view, having a complete gevlogical appendix, 
accompanied by a map. B 

The economical resources of the State, the 
mineral wealth, timber, grass, etc., as also its 
elimate and other peculiarities, are set forth 


elaborately. The geological contribution is BY pom 


Dr. EuGENE A. SMITH, the State Geologist.-“~ 


The death, at the age of sixty-eight, of ‘Mr. 
James M‘NaB, curator of the Edinburgh. Botan- 
ic Garden, took place in the month of November 
last, and represents a serious loss in the ranks 
of horticulturists. Prominence was first given 
to Mr. M‘NasB by a visit to the United States 
and Canada in 1834, during which he cellected 
and sent to Edinburgh many plants not known 
at the time to the British gardens. In 1848 he 
succeeded his father, after his thirty-eight years 
of superintendence, as the director of the Botan- 
ic Garden, which position he has held ever siuce. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN, as has already been an- 
nounced, has for some time t been engaged 
in continuing his excavations on the gite of 
Troy, under better auspices than before, and he 


has already made some additional discoveries of 


much interest. A remarkable/fact is the discoy- 
ery of immense numbers of shelis of cockles and 
mussels found in all the strata of the prehistoric 
débris—species said to be no longer found on the 
shores of the Hellespont and /Egean. : 


The death of Dr. Ernest FisHer, assistant of 
the Zoological Institute of Kiel, took place at 
Munich on the 24th of September. This gentle- 
man was well known by the publication of a 
number of historical works. : 


The admirable work by Mr. WiLuLIAm H. Ep- 
WARDS on the Butterflies of North America: has 
been continued by the publication of the seventh 
part Of the secoud series, which, like ite prodv- 


| thweet myth.” 


cessors, is illustrated by five quarto plates of in- 
hay species, drawn by Miss Mary Peart, 
of Philadelphia. It is especially interesting from 
the number of observations made by the author, 
and his correspondence upon dimorphikm cnd 
polymorphism of a number of the lepidoptera. 


- The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club de- 
scribes a truffle new to the North American 
flora. Referring to the great rarity of this fungus 

_in America, it is suggested that this is more ap- 

parent than real, and that probably when more 
attention is directed to their acquisition, as in 

Europe, we shull find that we are amply pro- 

vided. 

i 

_ The death is announced of Herr Donranpr, 

lately appointed to the directorship of the Tiflis 

|Observatory.. He was one of the most promis- 

ing of Russian meteorologists. 


_ The destruction of enormous quantities of fish 
in the Ganges is attributed to the fact of the tur- 
bidity of the water, produced by the sudden rise 
of one of the branches after a long drought, 
which caused so many particles of mud to mingle 
in the water as to impregnate the gills of the tish 
and prevent their breathing, 


Dr. AvGusT ForEL, who started s@me months 
ago to make a scientific explpration of Colombia, 
South America, has returned to Muuich, iv con- 
sequence of the sudden death at St. Thomas of 
the companion of his voyag):. 


The recent Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London contain a very elaborate article 
by Professor HUXLEY on the cray-fishes, of which 
we have so many familiar instances in the fresh- 
water streams of the United States. As a gen- 
eralization upon the subject he remarks that 
, the forms of the northern hemisphere are ge- 
nerically distinguished from those of the south- 
ern; that the American cray-fishes east of the 
Sierra Nevada differ generically from those west 
of that range, ‘as well as from the South Ameri- 
can species; that while the Western North Amer- 
ican cray-fishes —- to the same genus as 
those the Old Wond,'the South American 
forms are more closely allied to those of Mada- 

car and Australia; also, that the New Zea- 
and species are distinguished from the Austra- 
lian forms, and that the latter are to be placed 
in the same genus as those of Madagascar and 
South America. The entire absence of cray- 
fishes in equatorial South America, Africa, and 
the rest. of the Old ‘World south of the northern 
escarpment of the great Asiatic highlands is 
also mentioned as a subject of interest. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wk are not obliged to believe every thing we hear. 
Stanley was told at Karagwé of a strange people “* who 


' had long ears descending to their feet; one ear form- 


ed a mat to sleep on, the other served to cover them from 
‘the cold, like a dressed hide.” 


** Young Philosopher” would like to inquire what a 
“gafety” match is, and why so called. A safety match 
is one in which the young man owns a mg of horses, 
a three-story house, and a seal ving, while the young 
lady’s father is the possessor of sixty thousand duvui- 
~ government bonds, and a whole square of brick 

oc 


A country doctor announces that he has changed 
his residence to the neighborhood of the church-yard, 
which he hopes may prove a convenience to his nu- 
merous patients. ‘ 


“that you and your wife are always disagreeing ?” 
i use,” replied Pat, ‘“‘we are both of one mind— 
she wants to be master, and so do I.” Sh. 


Said a railroad “p ngew to an Irishman whose cow 
had been killed, ‘‘ But she didn’t get out of the way 
when I rang the bell.” ‘‘ Faith, thin,” said Pat, “ ye 
didn’t shtop when she rang her bell, naythur.”~ 


_Instavotor. “ What does Condillac say about brutes 
in the scale of being ?” 

| Srupenr. “ He says a brute is an imperfect animal. 
. Instavoror. “ And what is man ?” 

_Srupent. * Man is a perfect brute.” 


Frevericx. “ Why art thon, darling, like Venuth ?” 
Anoeiina. “ Why, Fred, what a funny question! I 
don’t know.” 
Frepesiox. Becauth, darling—becauth—yon are a 
»| [They kith: 


Exrsracr rrom Romanor. With one hand he‘held 
her beantifal golden head above the chilling waves, 
and with the other called loudly for assistance.” | 


. * Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Irish barrister 


allowed to come into court with unblushing footsteps, 

with the cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 

be > bullocks out of my client’s pocket with impu- 


The v 
casting her eyes out of the window, observed her hus- 
band in the funeral procession of one of his patients, 
at which she exclaimed: ‘“‘ I do wish my husband would 
keep away from such processions. It appearsso much 
like a tailor carrying home his work !” 


‘“ Thus do we burn the oe yn oe toil,” said the face- 
tious editor as he consigned 
seripttothe fire. 


“‘F presume you won't charge any thing for just re- 
membering me,” said a one-legged sailor to a wooden- 
leg man turer. »- 


4 AT THE GARDEN GATE. 
' ‘They lingered at the garden gate— 
The moon was full aoee 
He took her dariing hand in his, 
The trembling little dove, 
And pressed it to his fervent lips, 
‘And softly 


told his love. 


About her waist he placed his arm: 
He called her all his own; 
His heart, he said, it-ever beat 
. For her, and her alone; 
* And he was happier than « king 
Upon a golden throne, . 


*“*Come weal, come woe,” in ardent tones 
This youth continued he, 

** As is the needle to the pole, | 
So I will constant. be: ae 

No power on earth shall tear thee, love, 
Away, I swear, from me!” 


From out the chamber window popped 
A grizzly night-capped head ; 
A hoarse voice yelled, “‘ You, Susan Jane, 
Come in and fo My bed !” 
t 


that was was enough: 
young man wildly fled. 


‘*What is the reason,” said an Irishman ‘to another, | 


it 
will be for you to say whether this defendant shall be- 


e wife of a celebrated physician one day, — 


old Mumblepeg’s manu-° 
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| ‘First D. H: ConsprraTor. “After we have killed all Kings and Rulers, we shall be the Sovereigns.” a 


SECOND D. H. ConsPrrAtor. “And then we can kill each other. What sport!” 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


BAKER AND NATURALIST. 


Mr. Sm1zes’s interesting and somewhat pathetic biography 
Rosert Dick forms a delightful companion volume to his Life 


a Scotch Naturalist, published by the Harpers some two or 
three years ago. This remarkable man, whose contributions 
to scientific lore rival those of the most eminent scholars, 
was of humble origin, and passed his life as a baker in an 
obscure village of one of the northern counties of Scotland. 
Few lives have been poorer in incident or more devoid of 
earthly grandeur, yet few have been richer in that magnifi- 
cent cultivation of mind and soul that comes from a long 
and intimate study of and communion with nature.. 
_. The story of Rosert Dicx’s outward. life is so simple that 
it can be sketched in a few words. He was born in the vil- 
lage of Tullibody, in Clackm hire, and was one of four 
children. His father was an officer of excise, an able and 
intelligent man; and one who fully appreciated the advan- 
of education. He sent his children to‘school in their 
youth, as is the universal custom in Scotland, and fully in- 


tended that Rosert and his brother should go to college on _ 


arriving at a proper age. These schemes were overturned, 
however, by a second marriage, which took place shortly aft- 
er the death of his first’ wife, and when the children were 
yet young. The lady who came to rule over Mr. Dick’s 
household is described by those who knew her as not an un- 
kindly person ; but when, within a few years, a second brood 
of little ones began to gather around her, the présence of 


the step-children became unwelcome, and one by one they were 
provided with humble situations in which they might earn their 


own livelihood. Roperr was apprenticed 
to a baker, and for three years he work- 
ed at his trade, receiving in return sim- 
ply his beard and lodging. At the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship he was 
seventeen years old; and for a period of . 
about four years he wandered from one 
place to another, spending a short time 
in Glasgow, and supporting himself on 
the scanty wages of a journeyman baker. 
In the mean time his father removed to 
Thurso, and an opportunity offering for 
the opening of a bake-shop .in the vil- 
lage, Ropert was sent for. In the sum- 
mer of 1830 he set up in business for 
himself in a shop nearly opposite his fa- 
ther’s house, and from that time until 
his death in December, 1866, he never 
journeyed more than a few miles from 
his home. He lived as a bachelor; and 
when his parents removed from Thurso, 
a faithful woman was found who kept 
house for him, and by her affectionate 
service prevented him from leading an 
altogether lonely and comfortless life. 
‘These are the main facts of RosBerr 
Dicx’s eventless existence; but in the 
hands of Mr, Smimes they are invested 
with a pathetic interest, for in the hum- 
ble baker of Thurso we see one of the 
most accomplished naturalists of our 
century. That which was a sealed vol- 
ume to the comprehension of the dull 
Scottish folk among whom he lived is a 
delightful study to lovers of what is rare 
and admirable in mankind. Here we 
have interwoven with and lighting up 
the record of a prosaic and monotonous 
existence accounts of the eager fancies 
of the boy, the profound and practical 
investigations of the man, and the accu- 
rate though humbly advanced coriclu- 
sions of the sage. In following the men- 
tal growth of so remarkable a character 
we missothing of the brilliant episodes 
that cout for so much in ordinary bi- 


ography. 
Rosert Dicx’s natural endowment of genius began to 


assert itself in his extreme youth. Even while yet a boy under 
his father’s roof he spent hours of the day and night in making 
his first childish acquaintance with the mysteries of nature that 


THURSO HARBOR: THE OLD CHURCH. 


he was to spend his life investigating. The other children were 
_| glad to remain within range of the genial warmth from the kitchen 


stove, but Ropert staid out rather than remain in- 
doors. He wandered about among the hills. He 
wore out his shoes. To prevent him going out, his 
step-mother hid them. Still Roperr climbed the 
hills, and came home with bleeding feet. He was 
punished for his misdoings, and commanded to 
stay at horae. This didnot hinder him from go- 
ing out again. He would wander along the Devon 
looking for birds’ nests. This was as bad as climb- 
ing Tr Ochils, and he was again thrashed with a 
stick. 

Later on, these wanderings of Dicx’s, which 
proved such a source of annoyance to his step- 
mother, became also a sore puzzle to his neigh- 
bors, and finally even the minister of the kirk 
took the matter in hand. - The villagers thought 
the man was “ daft,” marching over the hills in 
search of weeds and soges and bugs, for all three 
departments of natural science—flowers, fossils, 
and insects—claimed attention from Dick; but 
the preacher understood the matter more clearly, 
and so one Sunday in the kirk a terrible sermon 
was preached upon the awful crime of Sabbath- 
breaking, upon going about on the Sabbath day, 
and wandering in pursuit of “science, falsely so 
called.” Nothing daunted by such criticism as 
this, Dick, devout and humble Christian though he 
was, turned his back upon the kirk, and continued 
his Sunday wanderings, content thereafter to say 
his prayers at home, trusting fully in the mercy of 
the God whose handiwork was nature rather than 
in the strictures of Scottish creeds. 

Bat ‘though Dick was denied the appreciation 
of his neighbors, he had it in plenty from the 

t scientific minds with which he finally came 
in contact, though why it never took the shape of 
practical assistance in his necessities is very diffi- 
cult to understand. Sir Ropmrr Murcuison, at a 
meeting of the British Association, says of Dick: 
“In pursuing my researches in the Highlands, 
and going beyond Sutherland into Caithness, it 
was my gratification a second time to meet with 
a remarkable man in the town of Thurso, named 
Rosert Dick, a baker by trade. I am proud to 
call him my distinguished-friend. When I went 
to see him, he spread out before me a map of 
Caithness, and pointed out its imperfections. 
Mr. Dicx had travelled over the whole county 
in his leisure hours, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its features. He delineated to me, 
by means of some flour which he spread out. 
on his baking board, not only its geographical 


features, blit certain geological phenomena which he desired to im- 
press upon my attention. Here is a man who is earning his daily 
bread by his hard werk, who is obliged to read and study by night, 
and yet who is able to instruct the director-general of the ~ 


Geographical Society.” 

‘Again, Dick enjoyed for many years the friendship of the 
great Hcg MILLER, and rendered him valuable assistance 
in supplying him with strange fossils discovered among the 
rocks of Caithness ; and at one time MILLER visited the poor 
baker, sleeping in his humble bed. No part of Mr. Suizes’s 
velume is more interesting than. this record of the relations 
between the greatest of English geologists and his humble 
friend at Thurso. The one had had all the advantages of a 
thorough education, of travel, and of contact with the best set- 
entific minds in the world ; the other had read but a few books, 
procured from the earnings of a business that never was 
prosperous, and during the latter part of his life declined al- 
most. to nothing, yet the intercourse between theni was of 
the most cordial and equal character. Mr. Smitzs tells 


‘ us that Dick never feared to correct his eminent co-laborer, 


and that HvcH Miter corresponded regularly with bim dur- 
ing the preparation of his later works on geology. He sent 
him the proof-sheets of his forth-coming books for the pur- 
pose of having Dick's corrections. Even as regards the O/d 
first geological work—Dtck fur, 
nished him with many additions and corrections. ) 

One of the saddest portions of Mr. Smies’s narrative is 


that which relates to the sale of his fossils by Dick, owing to a 
calamity which occurred to the Prince Covsort, a vessel wrecked at 
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Aberdeen, and haying on board flour belonging 
to him, the value of which was £45 and some 
shillings. It was uninsured, and Dick was beg- 


gared. He could not replace the flour without 


borrowing money, and in, order to pay this he 
must negotiate for the sale of his fossils. A gen- 
tleman named Mr. Joun Mutter finally agreed to 
purchase them, and, knowing Dicx’s necessities, 
setit him an order on the National Bank for £46. 
The letter written by Dick in reply contains a 
few sentences which may give some clew to the 
reason why h¢ continued throughout his life to 
suffer such dire poverty. In Great Britain, as 
perhaps elsewhere throughout the world, advance- 
ment comes mostly through the patronage of 
those in high places. Apparently it was difficult 
for our humble naturalist to accept favors from 
any one, though he was always ready to render 
them to the best of his poor ability, and, as in 
the case of his specimens and fossils, frequently 
robbed himself to serve others. To Mr. MILLER 
he writes : “I thank you most sincerely. I have 
to-day received a note from Sir Roperick Murcut- 
son. He will take the fossils; but I have settled 
it in my mind tajgive them to you. I am afraid 


_ that I grieved you by refusing your gift, but I 


could not, poor as I am, take so much money for 
nothing. I will give all my fossils to you—every 
one of them—shélls of the bowlder clay and all. 
There are two or|three which HucH MILLER gave 
me, and these I will add to my own collection of 
fossils. I will also give you all those which I 
had got for Professor Tomson, and my blessing 
along with them. Of course £46 is too much for 
them; but the fassils are worth—what they are 
worth; arid I must just be contented to stand in- 
debted to your friendship for the .rest. I will 
label on the fossils the localities in which they 
were found, and also pack them carefully.” 

The close of Dicx’s life was exceedingly mis- 
erable. He became a victim to rheumatism, and 


he could no longer enjoy his delightful wander- 


ings along the banks of the Thurso River, under 
the shadow of Marven, or amid the rocks at Don- 
net Head. Still he could not finally give up the 
old habits, and whenever he was sufficiently free 
from pain he would wander out again. One day 
he made his way ite the quarry where he had se- 
cured so many valuable fossils; but hardly had 
he arrived there when he became so ill with pain 
and dizziness that he was scarcely able to return 
to hishome. This was the beginning of the end. 
He was attacked by a painful disorder which 
caused great swelling of the limbs, and after 
weeks. of intense suffering he passed away from 
earth. Not until the last moments of his life did 
the villagers awaken to the character and im- 
portance of the man who had lived so humbly 
and patiently amongthem. Four months elapsed 
between the time when he was struck by death 
in the quarry and the day of his death. His cus- 
tomers saw him growing feebler and feebler, 


. panting for breath, and yet continuing at his 


daily work. It was only during the last fort- 
night of his life that be finally dropped from their 
sight. Then they heard of his intense sufferings, 
and of the unwearied resignation and indomi- 
table fortitude with which he bore them. The 
sympathy which his -illness excited was almost 
intense. The Thurso people felt that a great 
though comparatively unknown man was about 
to pass away. At his death there was an almost 
universal thrill of regret felt throughout the town. 
At last he was appreciated. His biographer 


says: 

“Of all the things that Ropert Dick could 
have -desired, the very last would have been a 
public funeral. He was so modest in all that he 


_ did, so unwilling to be talked or written about, 


so retired and ‘self-sacrificing in every thing, 
that carrying hig remains to the grave amidst the 
sound of drums, and trumpets would have been 
altogether revolting to him. But all this was 
done by the Thurso people in respect for his mem- 
ory, and that it might be known that a great 
though modest man had gone out from amongst 
them.” People came from far and near to do 
honor to his memory, and representatives of all 
professions and) trades followed his remains to 
the cemetery. Hie was laid amidst the scenes he 
loved so well, and where he had spent so many 
days and nights in patient and useful work. 

In rescuing @ life like that of Rospertr Dick 
from the compérative oblivion in which it had 
fallen, Mr. Smicgs has done a great service to the 
public. Exampies can not be too frequently mul- 
tiplied of men and women who, without adventi- 
tious aid, have through their own exertions made 
themselves honpred and res by achieving 
success in some worthy pursuit. A life like that 
of the humble baker of Thurso teaches a thou- 
sand excellent lessons. Modest and unassuming, 
he was content; to earn his bread by hours of 
drudgery, provided he might secure sufficient lei- 
sure to make himself acquainted with a few of 
the simplest s¢ 
the boon he 
name among mien. 
tice that he received embarrassed him, and he 
would have fied from the admiration of the crowd, 
but now that he has gone beyond the reach of all 
suffering, no more fitting memorial of him could 
be devised than this volume of Mr. Sigs, where- 
in his story is told as a bright example to those 
who fancy that)either poverty or toil debars them 


ired, not place, or power, or a 


_ from the pleasures-to be derived from the pursuit 


of knowledge. The moderate size of the volume 
and the price at which it is sold will place it with- 
in the reach ofall classes of readers. The front- 
ispiece is a portrait of Dick, and the pages abound 
in illustrations of the places where his life was 
spent and the scenery among which he wandered. 
Author and artists combined have done their ut- 
termost to supply every necessary detail for a 
; comprehension of the life and 


Thurso, despised and ridiculed by all around hi 
teemed by Muncuison, and Acassiz. 


ts of nature. Knowledge was | 


During his life the little no-' 


ICE-YACHTING. | 


Tus exhilarating winter sport requires long 
and wide stretches of ice entirely free from 
snow and as smooth as glass. Then, with a 
well-managed yacht and a good wind, one may 
glide over the course at a speed that leaves the 
fastest express train behind. Nothing can be 
imagineé more delightful; it is the very poetry 
of motion. But those who wish to enjoy it must 
wrap themselves up with as much care as an 
arctic explorer uses when out on a sledging par- 
ty toward the north pole. An Esquimau suit of 
seal-skin would hardly be too warm, 80 pene- 
‘trating is the wintry air as the yacht skims over 
the ice. A story is told of a young gentleman 
who once started on an ice cruise from Pough- 
keepsie to New Hamburg. Although warned of 


and kid gloves, asserting that he never knew 
what it was to be cold. By the time half the 
distance was made he offered a small fortune if 
his companions would let him get out and run; 
but knowing that this would be certain death, 
they refused. He reached New Hamburg more 
dead than alive, and was restored only by copi- 
ous applications of hot brandy, externally and in- 
ternally. 

Years ago ice yachts were built in the form 
of an equilateral triangle, with three runners at 
the angles, the base being the bow. They were 
hard to keep under control, and the form was 
abandoned for the one in t use. The hull, 
as may be seen by our sketch on page 89, is a 
mere sk consisting of two side timbers, a 
keelson, and a cross piece triangular in shape, 
the base much shorter than the sides. On each 
side of the base the runner plank projects sev- 
eral feet. On this are the side runners, and at 
the stern is the runner by which the craft is 
steered. The cock-pit, two or three inches deep, 
holds two or three persons at the most. When 
not racing, several more can be accommodated 
forward on the runner plank. Hull, spars, and 
canvas have to be made of the best material. 
The standing rigging is of the best chareoal wire, 
bowsprit shrouds Bessemer steel, and canvas ex- 


gaff of the mainsail is much shorter than on a 
water yacht. Top-sails are not used. The run- 
ners are of wood sharp shod with steel, the for- 
ward ones being the longest. This general de- 
scription applies to most of the ice yachts in use 
at present. Ice-yachting is growing in favor, and 
the present season will doubtless witness many 
spirited contests on the Hudson. ~ 


°CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


In China the left hand is the seat of honor, 
and a Chinese guest in a European’s house may 
often“be observed to be uneasy at finding him- 
self, as he imagines, slighted by being placed on 
the right hand of his host. They are ipainfully 
scrupulous about this matter of seating hosts and 
guests. To a European it is most irksome to 
have to go through the pantomime’ of bows and 

i which always precedes the disposition 
of guests and host in a Chinese reception-room, 
and it not unfrequently ends in the impetuous 
Aryan’s assuming the seat closest to hand, irre- 
spective of all ceremonial rules, whilst the Tura- 
nian sits down in despair and disgust at having 
to entertain such a hopeless savage. Then, in 
the matter of costume, a Chinaman, as is well 
known, is notable for the length and capacity of 
his skirts, whilst his wife and daughters wear— 
and not unfrequently display—the breeches. Silk 
and satin are his favorite materials for clothes, 
and the handsomer the pattern, and more heavy 
and showy the embroidery, the better dressed he 
considers himself. A necklace of beads forms 


ery mandarin, and a fan is rarely out of his hand 
either when at home or abroad. . On entering a 
room or receiving a visitor,a Chinaman’s first 
care is to put on his hat, not to take it off; and 
where a friend in Europe might say,‘ Keep on 
your hat, pray,” in China the entreaty would be, 
“Oblige me by dispensing with your hhat.” In 
Europe a host begs his guest te take a seat, and 
suits the action to the word by sitting down him- 
self. In China it would be regarded as the 
height of rudeness to sit down before every guest 
is well seated. In Europe friends grasp each 
other by the hand by way of greeting, whereas a 
Chinese clasps his own hands together and shakes 
them at his visitor. In the matter of visiting- 
cards the same eccentricity of purpose |is observ- 
able. A Chinaman uses a small card only when 
on familiar terms with the person visited, and 
then it is from five to six times larger than what 
Europeans are in the habit of employing. When 
a little more ceremony is requisite,‘the card is 
ftrebled in size; and on very formal occasions it 
grows into a perfect pamphlet of several sheets, 
which, by-the-way, it is considered correct to re- 
turn to the guest. At banquets or formal din- 
ners the guest brings his card of invitation with 
him (also a many-leaved pamphlet), and restores 
it, with a solemn bow, to the host before assum- 
ing his seat at the table. Scarlet is the usual 
color for all visiting-cards, save during mourning, 
when purple or lavender-gray paper is used ac- 
cording to the extent of the loss deplored; but 
the entire card is colored—not, as with us, the 
edge alone. Here we are ed of another 
instance of the antagonism of Chinese and West- 
ern ideas, plain white being regardedias the col- 
or de rigueur for mourning costume, not black. 
A man mourning for his parent or grandparent, 
or a woman lamen the loss of bee 

—in both of which cases the code prescribes the 
deepest mourning—is expected to be clad in 


the risk, he persisted in wearing a high silk hat 


white from head to foot; and custom demands 


tra heavy. The sails have a low hoist, and the | 


an indispensable adjunct to the full dress of ev- | 


| 


Ar Katpennera’s factory the most el t assort- 
ment of Ivory Toilet can be — Brushes, 
Combs, N etc. 125 Fulton Street, near Nas- 
sau, N. Y. City.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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KILLING A “MAN-EATER.” 


Or all the d and exciting field-sports of 
the East it is said’ which equals a 
tiger-hunt. The lion is called by sop the “king 
of beasts,” but AZsorp was an African. In the In- 
dian jungle the tiger is king, and so great is his 
power that in certain localities whole villages 
yield submission to his royal rule. The story is 
told of a certain’’place where the people were 
terribly troubled by a tiger; so they sent for the 
“‘barabhar” (the wise man) to charm the beast 
away with his drum and songs. The tiger, how- 
ever, came out and ate the wise man, whereupon 
the villagers arose and migrated. 
they, “now that the tiger has eaten our sage, he 
will know all our secrets, and we shall have no 
chance of evading him.” . 

Major Levison, the “Old Shekarry,” ventur 


the opinion that there is only one variety of tiger. 


All the slight variations in appearance may be ac- 
counted for, he maintains, by the peculiar habits 
of the animal, which vary according to the locality 
and the nature of the country he ranges over. .In 


many parts of India the natives recognize three. 


kinds of tigers, which they distinguish, according 
to their habits and range, by the following names: 


first, the lodia bagh, or game-killing tiger ; second- 


“For,” said 


ly, the oontia bagh, which lives chiefly upon do- 
mestic cattle; and thirdly, the admee khane wal- 
lah, or man-eater, the latter fortunately not be- 
ing often met with. 

It is, however, with the hunting and final 
‘slaughter of one of these ferocious “man-eaters”’ 
that our sketches have to do, and we are indebt- 
ed to the artist for the several hints that enable 
us to understand more clearly the thrilling scenes 
he has depicted so admirably with his pencil. 
The tiger in question had for a long time made 
his lair near a village at a point: where a road 


crossed a stream. . By way of this road the vil- 


lagers were forced to drive their great bullock 
wagons, and many a native had fallen a victim to 
the ferocious beast, when the news arrived that 
an English hanting party had pitched their tents 
in the neighborliodd. Applieation was at once 
made to the “‘sahibs” to rid the country of the 
scourge which threatened to depopulate the peace- 


ful village. To this appeal the huntérs respond: 


ed readily, and an expedition was at once organ- 
ized against the terrible man-eater. It was not 
without great effort that he was finally driven 
from his ambush in the thick grasses which line 
the banks of Indian streams, and when finally 
brought to bay a terrible battle took place before 
he could be conquered. When at last the car- 


‘eass lay stark and stiff before the eyes of the 
delighted villagers, crowds gathered from all quar- 
ters to congratulate the hunters on their wonder- 
ful achievement, which had brought deliverance 
to the inhabitants of the country around, 

| There are se ‘eral different methods of hunting 
the tiger; brt undoubtedly tie safest and most 

enjoyable is that depicted in our sketches, where 

the savage beasts are tracked through the jungle 
by trained elephants, and shot by sportsmen com- 


of the latter animals. An English writer, in givy- 
ing his opinion on tiger-hunting in certain parts 
of India, says: “One is told that it is much no- 
bler to descend into the jungle on foot, and to 
seek the tiger in his lair; but gentlemen who 
pursue this sport are generally destroyed. Cer- 
tainly, whether safe or not, it would be impoasi- 
ble to pursue this sport here, for no living man 
could walk a hundred yards through the aston- 
ishing growth of reeds and tangled vegetation,” 
In the latter case elephants are almost a necessi- 
ty; for even though the grass is not pnusually 
high, the largest gangs of beaters will some- 
times find it impossible to drive the tiger out. It 
also frequently happens that the beater will*not 
be able to see more than a few yards through 


the undergrowth, while at every step he is seen 


A 


fortably ensconced in “howdahs” on the backs-. 


and heard by his suspicious antagonist, which can 
travel round and také him in the rear without a 
sound betraying his cat-like movements. 

A thoroughly trained and steady “ shekar ele- 
phant” is invaluable to a sportsman, but unbro- 
ken or timid ones are worse than useless, as in 
the event of a wounded tiger charging they be- 
come ungevernable, and the riders run great risk 
of being bruised or killed by the overhanging 
branches of trees. A well-broken shekar elephant 
will beat for: his game like a pointer, making his 
way noiselessly through the brush-wood, searching 
the densest thickets foot by foot, and at the com- 


‘| mand of- his “ mahout” (driver) throwing stones 


into the water-courses, where the tigers are likely 
to conceal themselves. When the tiger is “ afoot,” 
the sagacious animal stands ready at the word of 
command, so as to allow his rider to shoot, and 
should the prey be wounded and charge, he will 
stand his ground with the most unflinching cour- 
age, as if trusting in the sportsman’s coolness and 
accuracy of aim. Sometimes, however, they dis- 
play overeagerness in seeking to kill-the tiger 
themselves by trampling him under féot, and in 
such case the rider is liable to be pitched out of 
the howdah in the struggle. ooh 
With respect to the best kind of howdah there 
are > ee | opinions. They are made of as many 
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shapes and sizes| as the buggies on the Calcutta 
esplanade, and are as nondescript in appearance. 
On each corner of the front part of a howdah a 
perfectly secured gun rack should be constructed, 
and it is a good plan to have a block of wood 
some three or faur inches in thickness screwed 
on to the floor, having holes cut in it the shape 
of the butt and heel of the gunstock. These 
should be stuffed) and padded with leather, to pre- 
vent the possibility of accidents happening from 
the guns shifting: with the jolting motion of the 
elephant. Some sportsmen take large-bore pis- 
tols with them, in case of the tiger charging the 
elephant and coming to close quarters with the 
occupants of the howdah. But to be effective 
the muzzle must be placed close to the tiger’s 
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‘head, and care must be taken not to hit the ma- 
_hout, who is far.more exposed to the brunt of the 
attack than the riders in the howdah. 
Insignificant as the mahout may look, strad- 
dling the elephant’s neck, and dancing from side 
_to side at every stride of the animal, he has by 
far the most difficult and arduous part to play in 
the hunt, and he ought to be a man of tried cour- 
age and sang-froid. In the first place, he is at 
no great distance from the ground, the top of his 
head being much lower than the howdah, while 
his feet hang down nearly to the ends of 'the ele- 
phant’s ears. Again, he is unarmed, except with 
| his iron crook, and unless he has perfect confi- 
_dence in the skill of his master as a marksman, 
he is not likely to bring his elephant up properly 


“pew 1. The Mar-Eater attacks a Bullock Driver. 2 Preparing to track the Man-Eater. 


when in momentary expectation of the charge of 
a. furious tiger, which is as likely as not to spring 
and hang on to the elephant’s head. As the ‘Old 
Shekarry” says, “The elephant, like the horse, 
‘soon finds out what his rider is made of; and 
however stanch and well trained the animal may 
be, he can not be expected to be steady and go 


ahead when the mahout is trembling and in a state 


of ‘green funk.’” There can be no doubt that 
many an elephant becomes terrified and tries to 
escape by flight when he might be made to face 
the enemy valorously by a thoroughly determined 
mahout. . As a general thing, when an elephant 
has seen a few tigers killed, without any accident 
happening to himself, he becomes perfectly fear- 
less when in their neighborhood, and even seems 


a 


TIGER-SHOOTING 


to enjoy the sport. Captain Forsyrn, a hunter of 
much experience in tiger-shooting from the how- 
dah, writes’ as follows on the sagacity and stanch 
courage of a perfectly trained elephant : 

“A strange affection springs up between the 
hunter and his-well-tried ally in the chase of the 
tiger; and a creature seeming to those who see 
him only in the menagerie, er laboring under a 
load of baggage, but a lumbering mass of flesh, 
becomes to him almost a second self, yielding to 
his service the perfection of physical and mental 
qualities of which a brute is capable, and display- 
ing an intelligent interest in his sport of which 
no brute could be thought to be possessed. No. 
one who has not witnessed it would believe the 
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BENGAL—KILLING 


a tiger, removing with noise- 
'y Obstacle of fallen timber 
his huge bulk over rustli 
‘ones, or quaking bogs with 
arvellous silence ; handing ‘up 

» for his master to fling into 
out & cold scent as a spaniel 
and at last, perhaps, pointing 
trunk at the hidden monster 
"t hervous taps of that organ 
he 'S somewhere near though 
ered to the senses of the ‘ele- 
swerving steadiness when he 
naturally dreads, and would 
“ea in his native haunts, per- 
ong at his head, trusting all 


A “MAN-EATER.” 


to the skill of his rider, and thoughtless, of using 
his own tremendous strength in the encounter— 
for a good elephant never attempts to combat the 
tiger himself. To do so would generally be fatal 
to the sport, and to the sportsman too, for no one 
could stick to an elephant engaged in a personal 
struggle with a tiger, far less use his gun under 
such circamstances. The elephant’s business is 
to stand like a rock in every event, even when 
the tiger is fastened on his head—as many a good 
one will do and has done.” | 
There are numerous stories related of tiger- 
hunts, but one of the most recent and interest- 
ing accounts is that given by Mr. RussE.t of the 
first occasion on which the royal beast of India 
was hunted by the royal representative of the 


> 


British lion. In a delightful volume describing 
the visit made by the Prince of Wales to India 
in. 1875 this author writes: ‘“ The Prince has just 
returned, having killed his first tiger in Nepaul. 
He is now lying stretched within a few yards of 
my tent, and a lamb might play with him, for there 
are in his body three wounds any one of which 
would have been mortal; his eye, which I saw 
glaring with fire some minutes ago, is dull; his 
claws, once tremendous, retracted in harmless 
sheaths. What number of elephants and mefi 
were engaged in compassing his death I am not 
prepared to state; but I know that any one of 
them, brute man, would have been sorry to 
have had a private interview with that mass of 


striped skin and inert muscle about twelve o’clock 


to-day. This tiger had been marked down close 
to camp, and it was resolved by the authorities 
that the Prince’s first day in Népaul should not 
be a blank. Elephants were moored to blockade 
him, and men were stationed to keep up fires at 
night, so that he could not break through, ae- 
cording to tiger nature. The yells of the jema- 
dars—‘ Roko!’ (halt), ‘Chela! (go on), ‘ Baine- 
ko!’ (to the left), ‘Dahine-ko! (to the right)— 
the blows of the hirens, the shouts of mahouts, 
the crashing of branches above and saplings he- 
low, made the forest ring. As the great coil, 
each link of which was an elephant, moved on, 
a herd of deer, a confused mass of antlers and 
dappled skins, halted, like cavalry brought up 
midway in a furious charge, Then, taking coun- 


sel of despair, headed by a timid dame, they | 


charged ¢he elephants, which actually screamed 
with terroreand turned tail as the cheetah leaped 
over them. In another minute a tiger appeared, 
moving in an easy canter across our front, at a 
distance of some fifteen or twenty yards. He 
was growling as he ran. He seemed minded to 
go at the elephants, but he changed his intention 
of a sudden, and thought it best to consider the 
situation in the seclusion of a small natural shrub- 
bery. Into this he dropped, and was lost to view. 
The elephants closed in round the spot. The 
Princé and Sir-June appeared. The tiger, after) 
two or three growls—the bellow of an angry bull 
and the snarl of a dog combined—leaped through 
the brush-wood. The Prince fired. One! two! 
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